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Gonvrisnk. 1912, by G. B. Joslin 
Largest Known White Pine Tree, Felled December 12, 1911 
Property of Potlatch Lumber Company, Potlatch, Idaho 


WHITE PINE 


The Lumber for the Particular Man 


Combines in a rare degree those quali- 
ties which the discriminating users of 
wood have learned to prize most highly. 


Since 1623 white pine has led the lumber 
production of the country. There’s a 
reason. 


Potlatch Quality White Pine 


Is sawn and worked under the most exacting 
requirements and graded with painstaking care 
by specialists of long experience. There is a 
recognized standard in every field of business— 
a line that leads in Quality, a firm that leads in 
Service. In the lumber business 


Potlatch Quality and Potlatch Service 


Are the standards with which all others are com- 
pared. When you order Potlatch Quality White 
Pine you get the best, direct from the largest 
body of white pine timber in the world. 


POTLATCH LUMBER COMPANY 


General Sales Office 
POTLATCH, IDAHO 








THE EXCHANGE 
NATIONAL BANK 
Spokane, Washington 
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United States Depository 


Capital - - - - - $1,000,000 


Surplus - - - - - - 250,000 





EDWIN T. COMAN, President FE. N. SEALE, Asst. Cashier 
J. D. FINLEY, Vice-President M.W. LEWER, Asst. Cashier 
C. E. McBROOM, Cashier O. M. GREEN, Asst. to the Prest. 





We solicit the accounts of banks and bankers and offer 
unexcelled facilities for the handling of business entrusted 
to us. Special attention given to collections in Washing- 
ton and adjoining states. In our Bond Department we 
have at all times gilt edge securities netting investors a 
good rate of interest. Send for circular and complete 
data. We invite correspondence. 




















Two Trade-Builders 


Pronounced so by hundreds of retail lumbermen all over the 
country who have taken them on our recommendation. You'll 
say so too once you’ve stocked them because the quality is 
largely of Nature’s own making—worked into merchantable size 
by the best mill equipments brains and money could procure— 
the result:— 


Idaho White Pine and 
Western Soft Pine 


Lumber of Quality That Meets Every Demand 








Our long experience in these woods has given us a knowledge 
of their characteristics—best methods of handling them and caring 
for the finished products—that enables us to furnish you with a 
quality of stock that will stand the closest comparisons. Our 
planing mill equipment is modern in every respect and much of 
the Finish we ship needs no additional hand labor before using. 


In addition to above woods we also manufacture 


FIR AND LARCH DIMENSION 
AND WHITE FIR BOARDS 


and plenty of stock on hand just now makes shipments of mixed 
cars easy for us. Write for prices, or tell us your needs and get 
special quotations. 


PANHANDLE LUMBER CO. BLACKWELL LUMBER CO. 


Mills at Mills at 
Spirit Lake Idaho and lone, Wash. Coeur d’Alene, Idaho. 


Address all Correspondence to 


GENERAL SALES OFFICE: 
1310 Old National Bank Building, SPOKANE, WASH. 
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A LEADER OF AMERICAN SPORT 


Captain Harry Payne Whitney, who will lead the American polo team into action next week, when they clash with the British challengers, 
in an effort to retain that famous international trophy, the Hurlingham Cup. This cup was brought to the United States in 
1909 by an American team under the leadership of Captain Whitney, and successfully defended by a team under his captaincy in 1911 
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COMMENT 


Beainnine with the issue of August 16th, Mr. 
Norman Hapcoop will take direct personal charge 
of Harprr’s WEEKLY. 








Colonel Rooseveit’s Habits 

Once there was a college boy who was_ sus- 
pended for intoxication. A classmate who was 
questioned about him explained that the trouble 
was not that he was a hard drinker, but that what 
stimulant he took ran so fast to vociferation. 
The classmate said: “There had been a dinner, 
and Henry had had some champagne, but was 
carrying it fine, and started home across the yard 
about half-past twelve with Sam; and the yard 
being so quiet, he said it was like the jungle, and 
then he insisted on playing lion-hunt, and said 
he would be the lion, and roared so immoderately 
that it woke all the proctors, and of course he was 
suspended !” 

We guess that if Colonel Roosrvett’s potations 
had run to the excess the editor of Iron Ore 
supposed, there would have been no néed of this 
trial that has been going on at Marquette. Can 
any one imagine the Colonel quietly intoxicated ? 
Would not his case have been surely like Henry’s, 
who was his own advertisement because he in- 
sisted on having a lion-hunt? It was reported 
‘that the witnesses for the defendant at Marquette 
would testify that the Colonel came on _ the 
speakers’ stand at several campaign meetings 
supported by his friends. So it would not have 
been if his potations had been excessive. His 
friends would not have been supporting him. 
They would have been holding on to the ropes 
and he would have been dragging them along. 
We doubt if there was ever a man in public life 
in this country with a smaller gift for disguising 
himself in liquor than Colonel Roosreveir. If 
he had ever been drunken, every one would have 
known it. Tle would certainly have played lion- 
hunt and would surely have been the lion. 

We should eall the Colonel a notoriously tem- 
perate man. The WEEKLY has always borne cheer- 
ful testimony that his habits were admirable, and 
so far as we know there never was a contrary 
opinion, private or public, among people competent 
to judge. But whenever he has gone on the stump 
a cloud of word-of-mouth stories has immediately 
spread to the effect that he was drinking hard. 
These stories almost never got into print, and so 
could not be dealt with effectively. It was to settle 
them, permanently, if possible, that the Colonel 
sued the editor of the far-away trade paper in 
Michigan who made the mistake of putting down 
in black and white what thousands of people were 
saying. 

And he did settle them. The editor after hear- 
ing the testimony admitted that he had been mis- 
taken, but averred that he had made his aceusa- 
tions in good faith, and on what seemed to him 
good evidence. The truth seems to be that the 
Colonel’s campaign manner, in its most urgent 
manifestations, produces in some observers an im- 
pression of intoxication. Perhaps it is an intem- 
perate manner, but certainly it will not again be 
charged that its intemperance is alcoholic. 


Eheu Fugaces ! 

So fast the times change! Our comparisons 
alter overnight. - Yesterday we said, “Sober as a 
judge.” Now we say, “Sober as a Colonel.” 


The Great Continuing Need at Washington 

When Roor retires, Henry L. Stiason will be 
the strongest New York Republican. He enjoys 
now the distinction of having been voted against 
by more men who wanted to vote for him than any 
other man that ever ran for high public office in 
this state. It is a pleasure to note that he ap- 
parently has no mind to give up politics. The 
contrary can reasonably be inferred from his lead- 
ing part in the anti-Barnes dinner and his vigor- 
ous pronouncement about the way things are run 
and should be run at Washington. 

What he says about the big machine at Wash- 
ington is not less convincing and forceful ‘because 
hardly any of it is new. On the contrary, these 
independent conelusions of an upright and highly 
trained mind ought to be taken all the more 
seriously because they confirm instead of dis- 
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puting the conclusions reached by other intelligent 
men who have seen the inside of things at the 
capital. They certainly ought not to be disre- 
garded merely because they find the chief defect 
of our system where it has always been found— 
in the lack of a good working relationship between 
the executive and legislative departments. 

Mr. Stimson wants to see responsibility and 
authority at Washington more concentrated and 
more clearly fixed, and so does every man of sense 
and patriotism who has ever had a chance like his 
to inspect things there. As authority and respon- 
sibility are dissipated in a legislature but con- 
centrated in an executive, Mr. Stimson naturally 
favors more leadership for the executive. He 
wants the President to make the budget and his 
Cabinet members to defend it, for their respective 
departments, before Congress. He wants the 
President to have the right to veto separate items 
in appropriation bills. Inevitably, therefore, he 
approves of President WILSoN’s endeavor to estab- 
lish a more direct and personal relation between 
himself and the Cabinet, on the one hand, and 
Congress, on the other hand. 

We agree heartily with Mr. Stimson’s general 
contention, and again call attention to the fact 
that in the only attempt ever made to improve on 
the Constitution by men thoroughly experienced 
in working it—that is to say, in the Confederate 
Constitution—his two main proposals were actual- 
ly adopted. 

Still, however, there is the Constitution as it 
stands, and we can’t help feeling that President 
Witson is perhaps already going as far in the 
desired direction as that document permits. He 
is certainly not shirking responsibility; he is seek- 
ing and not avoiding a real leadership. Quite 
probably he would like very well indeed to see his 
heads of departments face one or the other of the 
two Houses, as he has faced both; but at present 
that depends mainly on the inclination of* the 
Houses themselves. So with the budget question: 
he ean and probably will send in budget mes- 
sages, but it is extremely doubtful if Congress 
will give them the authority they ought to have. 
As to vetoing separate items in appropriation bills, 
there is probably no power which at this very 
moment he desires more -intensely to exercise, but 
it would be an extremely venturesome act if he 
should assume that he has it. Every other Presi- 
dent has in practice conceded the contrary view, 
though many have declared that they ought to 
have this power which apparently the Constitution 
denied them. 

We are afraid the reforms desired by Mr. Stim- 
son and so many other thoughtful men cannot be 
accomplished without an amendment, and a dif- 
ficult and delicate one; and amendments are al- 
ways very hard enterprises. Still, we are almost 
hopeful that our present political mood, if wisely 
guided, may yet yield us this so desirable and 
so long-desired improvement in our system. 


Dissents 

“Pure fake” was Colonel RoosrvELt’s answer 
when questioned in Marquette about the report 
that he was about to detach himself from the 
Outlook. 


For Investigation But Not For Delay 

The way to pass the tariff bill is to go ahead and 
pass it. To find out about the lobby opposing it 
should be interesting and is in many ways desir- 
able, but it is not essential and it will be some- 
thing of a digression. Incidentally, to do the tariff 
job promptly and do it right would be the best pos- 
sible defense for Senators against all real or 
imagined intimations that they are being im- 
properly influenced concerning it. 

Not, however, that we object to a lobby investi- 
gation per se; certainly not that we at all blame 
President Winson for calling attention to the 
lobby. Tf he found a powerful lobby working 
against his cause of tariff reform he was quite 
justified, as the recognized leader of his side, in 
telling the country about it and its methods. If 
he couid hope by so doing to make more difficult 
any attempt at compromise or any yielding on the 
part of weak supporters, so much the. better. 
Granting substantial accuracy to his decidedly 
general statement, it was perfectly legitimate po- 
litical fighting. 

On the other hand, it was natural, as things 
stand, for the Senate to feel itself particularly con- 
cerned. It was also natural, and not unpardonable, 
for the Republican minority to try and make a 
little capital out of the incident and use it to 
annoy and perhaps delay the majority; and it was 
natural for the majority, when challenged to in- 
vestigate, to accept the challenge, and then them- 


t 


selves take charge of the proposal. But their 
leaders erred in accepting insincere amendments, 
and thereby widening the scope of the thing and 
making it an investigation of the Senate as well 
as the lobby. 

That was a rather childish display of fearless- 
ness, and it made the contract too big for the ten 
days’ limit. It would have been quite enough to 
find out and tell us about the lobby itself. For that 
institution, though perfectly real, is hard enough 


to define or describe or even to locate. It is in 
fact ubiquitous; its composition is forever 
changing; its methods are innumerable. If the 


five members of the Senate’s subcommittee can 
actually in ten days get together merely the main 
facts about it, and give the public merely an out- 
line notion of its character and extent, they will 
do well. 

They will do a real service, too, but not if their 
report again leads the Senate away from its proper 
business at this time. That business, we repeat, 
is passing the tariff bill. 


Hitchcock and Burleson 
The post-office has always been the place where 
the national government touched most intimately 


the lives of the greatest number of people. It . 


never has been hard to get the average citizen 
interested in the way his mail is handled, and it 
will be easier still, now that we have the parcels 
post and may reasonably expect other extensions 
and improvements of the service. 

Unusual interest, therefore, attaches to some 
matter given out at Washington about the recent 
past and the immediate future of the Post-oftice 
Department. One finds it in two statements of 
especial significance. One is a report to Post- 
master-General Burteson which is signed by five 
men—two hold-overs from the Hitrciucock régime 
and three new WILson appointees—who have been 
acting as a commission to survey their department. 
It finds a good deal the matter with the way Mr. 
Alircncock ran things, particularly on the scores 
of partisanship, of false economy, and of the 
throwing over of charges upon his successor; but 
this is its most significant finding: 


Instead of a surplus of $219,118.12 for that year 
(1911), as claimed by your predecessor, it is clearly 
demonstrated that there was in reality a deficit of 
more than three-quarters of a million dollars. 
Furthermore, a close analysis of the financial state- 
ment for the year 1912 discloses the fact that the 
admitted deficit of $1.785.523.10 for that year was 
understated by nearly $100,000. 


The other statement is by Mr. Burteson him- 
self, and this is the significant part of it: 


The thing of first consequence is efficiency: that the 
people may have the best possible service from their 
postal system. They will not stand for waste, of 
course; but I know that they are more interested in 
good service than they are in any technical showing 
of surplus. 


Maybe we ought to suspect the first statement of 
being colored by partisanship, and there is some 
justice in Senator Prnrosr’s reply that the old 
deficit had at any rate been substantially wiped 
out, by whatever methods, even according to the 
figures of Mr. Hircucock’s critics. Nevertheless, 
those of us who have had oceasion to study closely 
Mr. Hrrcncock’s part in the polities of the Tarr 
administration will find it hard to be resolutely 
incredulous of a charge that he played polities in 
his own department. His main political stock in 
trade was his influence over the Southern office- 
holders, postmasters by no means excluded. 

Maybe, too, we ought to find some new-broom 
untrustworthiness in Mr. Burieson’s announce- 
ment of policy. But it certainly strikes us as a 
sound policy he announces, and those who know 
Mr. Burreson best seem to think him a man to be 
taken quite seriously. As a matter of fact, people 
do prefer efliciency in the postal service even to a 
real surplus of a few hundred thousands. We sus- 
pect they would welcome increased efficiency even 
at the cost of a reasonable temporary deficit. 


California’s Land Law 

The bill passed by the California legislature 
anent the Japanese provides that aliens eligible to 
citizenship under the laws of the United States 
may acquire land as citizens do; and other aliens 
may acquire land to the extent provided in exist- 
ing treaties between their government and ours, 
and in addition may lease for three years lands 
for agricultural purposes. 

This law seems not to conflict with any obliga- 
tions of the federal government, and unless it does 
the federal government must, if necessary, and 
undoubtedly will, back it up. 
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Fruits of Discipline 

Remarking upon a recent paragraph in the 
WEEKLY about California, a correspondent writes: 

Californians resent the economic efficiency of the 
Japs, and more savagely still their sociological in- 
efficiency, if this means anything to you. The trouble 
seems to be that the Jap can run a hundred horse- 
power engine on the fuel that a small pony would 
need. That is what bothers the Californian. He can’t 
keep his machinery going at all on what the Japa- 
nese uses, and he can’t develop the efficiency of the 
Jap with fuel enough for JAcK JOHNSON. 


The Japs, and the Chinese more or less, and also 
the Jews, are peoples of vigorous stock who have 
been subjected to a tremendous discipline. They 
also represent, all of them, a survival of the 
physically hardiest. 

Time was when there was hard discipline in 
New England; the discipline of an exacting cli- 
mate, an exacting religion, an obdurate soil, and 
rather meager fare. The Yankee came to be an 
arrow on the string of a bent bow, that sped for 
any fair mark with unrivaled accuracy. He had 
generations of self-restraint and painful effort be- 
hind him, a wiry, sinewy man, with no lazy fat 
on him. As the wealth of the West became ac- 
cessible, “twang!” went New England’s bow, and 
she got her share of it. 

The Japs seem to be the product of a discipline 
comparable to the old Puritan discipline of New 
England, but harder, and very much harder than 
the discipline of current life in mild and bountiful 
California. So long as there are not too many 
of them—and a decreasing number—in California, 
it would seem as though they must have a value 
in agriculture as pace-makers. They have shown 
what can be done with a little land by hard work, 
and that is no small service. 

As for what our correspondent calls their “ socio- 
logical inefficiency,” that of course exists. They 
are not desired as neighbors. When we probe that 
situation we come to the fault of the Japanese 
civilization; that the Samurai had too much of a 
monopoly of the nobler traits of character. Be- 
sides that, discipline, while it makes for efficiency, 
does not make so surely for loveliness. The 
Yankees were not universally beloved in the period 
when their discipline was most effective. 





Entirely Mistaken 

Remarking upon the change in ownership of 
Harper’s WEEKLY, and reviewing with some en- 
thusiasm its career under the editorship of Mr. 
Curtis, the San Francisco Argonaut goes on to 
say: 

There came a time when the editor [Mr. CurtTIs] 
was required for alleged business reasons either to 
“color” his interpretations and temporize his judg- 
ments, or resign. Man of integrity and courage as 
he was, he quit the post in which he had won fame 
both for himself, his leading associates, and for the 
WEEKLY. 

Brother Hontman has been curiously mis- 
informed. Mr. Curtis never quit his post. He 
was editor of the WrEKLy when he died, and active 
in his duties until his last illness. The Harpers 
backed him gallantly and with convinced and af- 
fectionate fidelity and at serious financial cost, in 
his contentions with ConkKLING and his refusal to 
support Buaine. The Argonaut seeks to make it 
appear that the WEEKLY suffered because solicitude 
for its commercial interests deprived it of its 
spiritual leadership. That is entirely untrue. The 
very contrary is much nearer the truth, as Mr. 
HotmMan may learn in detail from a book pub- 
lished last year—The House of Harper, by J. 
Henry Harrer (Harper & Brothers). When Mr. 
Curtis failed in health and was, as it turned out, 
dying, Mr. Scuurz was engaged as the man most 
fit, and most acceptable to Mr. Curtis, to take up 
the pen that had fallen from his hand. 


Wilson and Massachusetts 
The President is having an extraordinarily hard 
time in his efforts to bestow high federal offices 
upon high-class men from Massachusetts. The re- 
fusals of OLNEY and Ettot to take the British am- 
bassadorship were not surprising, though re- 
grettable, but now Josepu B. Russety, a regular 
Democrat of exceptional fitness, has declined, and 
at this writing still persists in declining, to stay at 
home and be collector of the Port of Boston. 
Nobody can criticize these tenders of office. The 
offer to Russetn is, if anything, more admirable 
than the others, because the collectorship is a place 
the Boston machine desires exceedingly and which 
usually goes to a politician, and because Mr. Rus- 
SELL, the very able “ business” brother of the late 
tovernor Russet, is not a national figure. Yet 
Brother O’Brien of the Boston Herald does find 
fault with the President. 
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Tle finds fault beeause the tenders have been 
made known hefore the President knew they would 
be accepted. That procedure, as he remarks, is 
rather contrary to usage, and perhaps there is 
something also in the idea that it may somewhat 
dilute the pleasure of appointees who finally ac- 
cept. But we are quite sure the President could 
give a reason for taking this course in Massachu- 
setts, as in some other quarters. He has in that 
way made plain, more convincingly than he could 
by words, the extent of his determination to get 
the best men he can for important places; he has 
also indieated his declination of the task of satis- 
fying warring factions—long a principal source of 
weakness to his party in Massachusetts. as else- 
where in the North. It is pardonable if he has 
also meant to show the country that if he doesn’t 
always get the best men in sight it is not his fault. 
We trust Mr. Russeuy will reconsider and accept. 
Even if he doesn’t, however, we persist in be- 
lieving—and not without definite reasons—that 
high-class men from New England will yet have 
a reasonably active and conspicuous part in the 
work of this administration. 


Fashions and Mills 

Any one who has average powers o7 observation 
must have noticed that women wear less clothing 
than formerly; fewer petticoats, for example. We 
read that the cotton-manufacturers of New Eng- 
land have made this discovery, and estimate that 
the modern fashion of women’s garb has caused a 
drop in the demand for the kinds of cotton cloth 
used for garments which women no longer wear 
of from one-third to one-half. 

We hope the cotton-manufactarers will remem- 
ber this remarkable fact when they come to speak 
to us about the effect of the new tariff on their 
business. 


Justice -Cohalan’s Case : 

The accusation made against Justice ComaLaN 
is that in 1904, ’05, and ’06, before he went on the 
bench and while a member of Mr. Cttarces 
Murpuy’s cabinet and a sachem or grand sachem 
of Tammany Hall, he received from Joun A. 
CoNNOLLY sums amounting to $3,940.55 as com- 
missions on city contracts procured for CoNNOLLY’s 
company by the influence of CouALan; that Con- 
NOLLY, being in financial straits, complained to 
his friends that he had had to pay these ‘“ com- 
missions ”; that six members of the Ancient Order 
of Hibernians went to Mr. Murpuy and com- 
plained that “the closest man to him in polities 
had been grafting on a member of their order”; 
that CoHALAN thereupon, prompted presumably by 
Murpnuy, gave back the money to CoNNoLLy; that 
Connotty later needed further assistance and ap- 
plied to ConaLan for it; that ComaLan exacted 
from him a note for $4,000, the sum which had 
already passed twice between them, as a prelimi- 
nary to helping him, but did nothing for him, 
and subsequently, under threat of a lawsuit, re- 
turned the note for $4,000 to Connouiy. 

These transactions seem to be offered for public 
consideration as improper. Even some members 
of Tammany Hall seem for special reasons to con- 
sider them so. Patrick McNutry, one of the six 
Ancient Hibernians who went to protest to 
Murpuy about CoHALAn’s treatment of ConNnoLiy, 
discloses the special reasons in his narrative, pub- 
lished in the World, of his visit to Murpny. He 


says: 


“T regret,” I said, “Mr. Murpry, that we’re here 
on such a mission as brings us to-night. I don’t be- 
lieve you would permit any one to graft on a member 
of our order if you knew it, but we’re here to tell you 
that the closest man to you in politics to-day has been 
grafting on a member of our order.” 

“Who is it?” Murpny shouted, angrily. 

“Danie. F. Couaran,” I answered, as polite as 
you please. 

“T don’t believe it!” shouted Murpuy. “ Anyway, 
if he did, he’s entitled to it—he’s a lawyer.” 

“He’s not: entitled to use the influence of Tam- 
many Hall in doing it, even so,” I said, “and far less 
his influence as Grand Sachem.” 

“Was he Grand Sachem when this thing went on?” 
says MurpPiy, very shrewdly, and I answered, 
quickly: 

“T believe so—part of the time.” 

“Tt’s an Trish row!” shouted Murpiy, thumping 
the arm of the chair with his fist. “It’s only an 
Irish row, and I don’t want to mix in it.” 

“T want you to distinctly understand,” said I, 
getting angry myself by this time, “that there’s no 
Trish row about it. It’s a plain question of your man 
grafting on a member of our organization who is also 
a contributor to the Hall.” 

“T don’t believe DAN would do it,” said Murpny, 
his face getting very red and his fist beating time 
on the chair. 

“ Well,” I said, “we have the facts, and they were 
put before you a day or so ago by Mr. GALLAGHER 
here.” 


It will be observed that what scandalized Mr. 
McNutty was not that Mr. CoHaLan received com- 
missions from a contractor, but that he exacted 
them from “a member of our organization who 
is also a contributor to the Hall.” 

All this is at present only a story, for which 
Judge CoHatan has furnished an explanation, but 
it is a story which illustrates very well the pre- 
vailing theory of how the powers of Tammany are 
maintained, and how the able politicians who 
exercise them are subsisted. 


Prisons of New York 

New York State is not poor. It has found a 
hundred million dollars to spend on canals, and 
as much more for roads, but neither canals nor 
roads are so urgent a need as better prisons. The 
State Commission of Prisons says in its annual 
report: 


It is unthinkable that the State of New York will 
continue to use indefinitely the prison plant at Sing 
Sing in its present condition, and the commission be- 
lieves that it is the clear duty of the legislature to 
provide a modern and sanitary prison either at Sing 
Sing or elsewhere. 

The State Commission would remodel Sing 
Sing and complete the new Great Meadow prison, 
now building. Also it would proceed with the 
plan for a penitentiary on Rikers Island, to re- 
lieve Blackwells Island, which is very much over- 
crowded since the Kings County Penitentiary in 
Brooklyn went out of business. : 

The more we hear about New York state prisons 
the worse their state appears. The Governor has 
appointed a new State Superintendent of Prisons, 
Judge Rinry, of Plattsburg, who has appointed 
Mr. RarrigAn warden at Auburn, and Mr. Brake 
chief clerk of the State Prison Department. It 
was Mr. Biake who as special commissioner to 
investigate the prisons lately made a report de- 
nouneing eonditions at both Sing Sing and Au- 
burn. These appointments may help matters, but 
there is a work of prison construction to be done 
which is imperatively necessary, which common 
humanity demands, and without which the best 
management cannot do what should be done. 


Harvard Clubs in St. Louis 

The Associated Harvard Clubs have been hold- 
ing a convention in St. Louis. There are a lot 
of them; their chief business is to advertise the 
university, and they hold a convention somewhere 
every year. Last year they held a big one here, 
and had a very joyous celebration that lasted three 
days. 

The papers say there were about three hundred 
delegates at St. Louis. President LoweLL was 
there and addressed them. He said the democratie 
spirit was spreading at Harvard, and that the new 
Freshman dormitories would help it. It seems 
he had something to say about the Harvard clubs, 
and it is the more interesting because the Yale 
clubs have lately been so much a subjeet of public 
discussion. He said: “The elubs need big, open 
windows instead of transoms, and in a few years 
this will be recognized.” That is the gist of what 
is desirable to say about college clubs, and it has 
as much application in New Haven and other 
places as in Cambridge. 

We find Mr. Aten, of Cincinnati, quoted as 
recommending that Harvard University be pop- 
ularized, and that the public expression of its 
exclusiveness be counteracted in every way possible. 
“Tn the public mind,” he said, “ Harvard has come 
to stand for exclusiveness, and the idea seems to 
prevail that Harvard men think themselves a 
superior class of persons. The Associated Harvard 
Clubs should try to do away with this feeling.” 

Harvard University is about as exclusive as one 
of Mr. Wootwortt’s ten-cent stores, and inasmuch 
as the chief end of the associated clubs is to 
popularize the university, one can’t blame Mr. 
Auuen for exhorting the delegates to be active in 
that endeavor. But there is this to say, that the 
West, when it goes to Harvard College, goes to 
get something different from what it has at home, 
and if the difference is popularized away, the 
Western trade may fall off. Moreover, it may not 
hurt a large institution, with a large, open door 
and a good line of advertising, to be thought ex- 
elusive. Ask the hotel men if a reputation for 
exclusiveness hurts a hotel. And further, would 
not the Harvard men be better advised to vindicate 
their alleged opinion that they are a superior class 
of persons, rather than to abolish it? Why bother 
to come East to Harvard if it is not going to make 
you a superior person ? 

We are not more than half convinced that Mr. 
ALLEN, of Cincinnati, is an extra-good hand to 
sell educational goods. 








Democracy and Distinction 

»t has been a frequent complaint against encroach- 
ing democracy that distinction was by way of being 
lost in the shuffle; that manners, taste, scholarship, 
were to become extinct. The complaint is loud in all 
pablie bodies, the House of Commons no less than 
Congress, and it is heard, too, in constant complaint 
against the tendencies of all current literature. 
Scholarship is so specialized as to appeal only to 
other specialists, and when a man like BERGSON arises, 
addressing a possible philosophy of life to men at 
is systematically rejected by the craft be- 
The arts must in 


large, he 
cause he is accepted by the many. 


any such general upheaval be pushed a bit to the 
side. “It is not the age for art,” admits Ropix. All 


verdicts upon all subjects are given by majorities, 
and yet the taste for higher things is so far in abey- 
ance that it is the dictum of the intrepid Suaw that 
any picture pleasing to more than one-tenth of its 
heholders should be at once burned as worthless. We 


can better trust majorities with matters of morals 
than with matters of taste. As a certain cynic said: 
we now intrust the choice of our dramas and monu- 


ments to those whom we should be far from intrust- 
ing with the choice of our wines, cigars, curtains, and 
even our wives. 

The difficulty with an overflooding of a rapidly ris- 
ing democracy is that, like other forces, it moves along 
resistance. And it is ~ .sier a deal 
to tunnel the mountains and tear away 
than to fill up the valleys. So that to a large extent 
the fate of scholarship, taste, art, distinction in the 
hands of a democracy must be a process of leveling 
down to the widest plane of approval. Like the 
river that to be broad and to include 
everything that it became a swamp, so the arts that 


the lines of least 
obstacles 


was so eager 
please all are apt to become malarial. 

Democracy, however, has a great moral significance. 
It caters to the general needs of man, and distinction 
and taste are, after all, the luxuries of the preferred. 
We cannot always afford iuxuries. It is becoming a 
more and more self-evident truth that the masses 
have to be fed upon something more substantial than 
the soured, yeasty bread of hope deferred. It is try- 
ing. but not so terrible, that the classes should miss 
a little of the decoration of sheltered charm and high 
breeding. Who was it who in a sudden outburst of 
wrath proclaimed, “dignity is impudence!” so often 
distinction seems mere assumption ? 
said a lady, not 
A EREERSON 


always so de- 
was a democrat, and 
yet he had distinction. But probably there is no 
little conceit in the idea that our nation after the 
Revolution represented a pure democracy. If it was 
democracy at ail it was so only in the sense’ that 
limited means is democratic. Nothing could have 
been less democratic than the entire temper and mind 
of Virginia and South Carolina up to the slowly 
awakening consciousness of the twentieth century. 
New England had, after the Revolution, a theocracy, 
not a democracy. “ New Hampshire,” says Dr. WrYL, 
“limited the suffrage to Protestants; South Carolina 
to free, white men believing’ in God, heaven, and hell, 
and having a freehold of fifty acres or a town lot and 
paying a considerable tax. In Maryland, Virginia, 
North Carolina, and New York the right to vote was 
based on property-holding and payment of taxes. The 
qualifications for holding office were exclusive to an 


Democracy. Was 


structive. THOMAS 


even much higher degree.” 

With our happy habit of looking to the past as the 
time when God was in his heaven and all right with 
the world it is heartening to hear Professor McMas- 
reR saying: “In filibustering and gerrymandering, 
in stealing governorships and legislatures, in’ using 
force at the polls, in colonizing and distributing pat- 
ronage to whom patronage is due, in all frauds and 
tricks that go to make up the worst form of practical 
politics, the men who founded our state and national 
government were always our equals and often our 
masters.” 

Indeed, the sense of fair play, which is democracy, 
is but a slow growth, and only to-day really beginning 
to rouse itself. And if a certain exotic flower of ease 
and high assumption must go by the board that more 
men may have healthy growth and reason to live, 
it is not so deplorable a matter. 

Even from the standpoint of a real and virile art, 
toe. the outlook The changes bearing 
down so heavily upon us are evil only in *’.e process 
of change. The actual difficulty with art to-day, 
both literary and representative, is that no one has 
The classes are too busy rushing 


is not so bad. 


time to enjoy it. 
from place to place in pursuit of super-health and 
enjoyment, and the masses are too crushed by the un- 
bearable struggle for food and shelter to contemplate 
art. Since democracy aims at welfare, health, and 
equal opportunity for all the people, it may tend to 
a more widely spread leisure, a nicer adjustment of 
pleasure and pain, and result thus in a slowly rising 
level of culture and refinement. At any rate, it is 
well to realize that good work can never be done by 
those who live from hand to mouth. Batzac to the 
contrary, a certain happy security is necessary to 
the will-to-produce and the will-to-have-beauty. 

Just in so far- as democracy will extend health, 
leisure, and interest in life to the masses and re- 
strain idleness and surfeit of the classes, just in so 
far will it be the cradle for the new art and the new 
distinction. Real democracy means fair play and the 
new distinction will be one that scorns privilege. 
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The tendency of the new democracy will be toward 
peace of mind and liberation and a healthy faith in 
the power of human brains and character to make 
life bearable. From livable conditions we may learn 
to hope for a more resplendent blossom of distinction. 
Louise COLLIER WILCOX. 





Correspondence 


NEW WOMAN 
Summit, N. J., April, 1913. 
T'o the Editor of Harpers Weekly: 

Srr,—A great deal of the discussion over the new 
woman 2s something really new ignores facts which 
even those who belong te the “ hinterland of science ” 
(as Crothers calls the crudely informed state of the 
layman) ought to include in their thinking. 

The female of any species is likely to be the stable, 
conservative element; it is largely through the male 
that “sports” enter and varieties are produced. 
That is one fact that we forget when we speak and 
act as though when spider waists go out and parlia- 
mentary rules come in woman’s distinctive qualities 
are all in danger of extinction. 

Then again Jews inherit Hebrew characteristics 
and Mongols are by heredity slant-eved; but woman 
is not one race and man ancther, so that we can 
assume that all women must be, by sex inheritance, 
timid and all men brave or all women intuitive and 
all men reasonable. The qualities about which we 
can authoritatively say, “This is a sex character- 
istic” are extremely few. This is constantly forgot- 
ten by people who really know it. 

There is not, in fact, much that is new in any 
woman. It all depends on how she is * raised.” The 
new woman is the oid woman under new conditions. 
She is the daughter, as she always was, of two par- 
ents—a male and a female—and of four grandparents 
—two of each sex. And she inherits her qualities, 
barring some definite physical and some, less definite, 


THE 
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temperamental peculiarities, equally from the two 
sexes to whose union she owes her origin. 
Why, then, the term New Woman? There must 


be a phenomenon to match the name. 

There is not as much difference between the early- 
Victorian woman, so illuminatingly described in) Dr. 
Coolidge’s Why Women are So, and Inez Milholland 
as there was between the fighting, roistering., daunt- 
less, red-headed mates of the German tribes who once 
filled central Europe and the downward-looking, bead- 
counting, holy-minded demure nuns or the languish- 
ing bepowdered court beauties that followed them. 


A suffragette is not as widely different from a_ Pil- 
grim mother as an Indian squaw is from a queen 


of the harem. They are all women and, in woman’s 
essential attributes, all alike. 

The trouble is that just as the introduction of the 
elevator has been so rapid that many — people's 
stomachs are not yet adjusted to the motion, so 
the changes in the social condition of women have 
been so sudden that many men’s prejudices have not 
yet their “sea legs.” 

Granting, then, that woman is “ new” in aecidents 
rather than in’ essentials, three inquiries are per- 
tinent: (1) What are the accidents? (2) THlow did 
they arise? (3) What do they portend? 

As to accidents. Fewer women than formerly pre- 
tend to timidities that they do not feel or cultivate 
what timidity they do feel. Fewer women than 
formerly exaggerate their natural delicacy or ape a 
physical delicacy and helplessness which they do not 
possess. Many» more women than formerly acknow]l- 
edge to having the full complement of organs and of 
appetites which should appertain to them as human 
beings. Many women give all the usual signs of 
having assimilated the knowledge which has through 
several centuries been called scholarship and of hav- 
ing achieved the power which among men _ students 
is called culture. A constantly growing number of 
Women are earning their own livings, not in the 
form of “bed and board” inside of homes owned by 
men, but in the form of money paid for services 
rendered outside of their homes. A large percentage 


’ 


of these so-called “ self-supporting ” women are pro- 
viding homes for aged parents, invalid — sisters, 


orphaned nieces and nephews, inebriate brothers, and, 
indeed, for all the stray sheep belonging to the dis- 
rupted households of their clan. This is so prevalent 
a condition that few married couples in these days 
know what it is to shelter grandparents, maiden 
aunts, or fatherless cousins—those ‘“ poor relations ” 
whom Dickens so genially and pathetically describes 
as crowding about ‘Cousin John’s” table. Cousin 
John has been replaced by a less stalwart form—the 
form usually of an economically independent woman. 
And lastly, many women nowadays read the news of 
the day as it affects the social, the economic, even the 
political life of the nation—read it, comment on it, 
venture to reflect on it. Some women also offer ad- 
vice and assistance. And a few ask permission to 
participate not only in production and distribution 
as well as in consumption, but also in the regulation 
of these activities which they share. 

As to how these differences have arisen. Our 
forefathers a couple of generations ago saw no reason 
for educating girls and boys in separate institutions 
having differing curricula, but allowed the girls to 
go to school with their brothers, to drink from the 
same cup of learning, to eat the fruit of the same 
tree of knowledge. As an inevitable result many of 
these girls when they reached maturity asked to 
continue their education through the college course, 
and with many’ misgivings their fathers yielded to 
their prayer. Hence the woods are full of women 
with trained intelligence. 

Just as this multitude of educated women is poured 
out of our high schools and colleges, the multiplica- 
tion of mechanical labor-saving inventions becomes so 
great as to stimulate the systematization and special- 
ization of labor. This takes many of woman’s former 
activities away from the home. And her economic 
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independence, necessarily accompanied by her first- 


hand intimacy with economic laws, follows as a 
corrolary. 
Simultaneously with this detachment of women 


from the domestic mass, so that each becomes an eco- 
nomic unit, there arises a great wave of democracy 
emphasizing as never before the importance to the 
state of the individual and challenging all claims 
to class privilege. 

And linked with this movement there is a changed 
conception of the theory of government. Secretary 
Root sounded the knell of a passing faith when he 
declared lately that government is protection. ‘The 
common people to-day hear gladly that government 
is a business—the business of conducting the activi- 
ties dependent on our common needs. The industrial 
ideal of the question as relating to the common weal 
is usurping the place long occupied by the military 
ideal. And in this changed view woman finds her 
justification for political activity. She smiles at the 
old argument, * Can you go for a soldier?” and an- 
swer, “I can inspect milk.” 

But chiefly woman’s increased interest in extra- 
mural matters is due to the enticement of ethical 
considerations. A new conscience pervades the body 
politic. It is perceived that in the command, * Love 
thy neighbor as thyself,’ and in the answer to the 
query, “ Who is my neighbor?” there lie two premises 
of an inevitable conclusion. Clearly individual polit- 
ical righteousness involving individual _ political 
activity is the duty of every citizen. And many 
women, unmoved by intellectual appeals, are re- 
sponsive to the moral demand. 

There should perhaps be added as a_ secondary 
cause, yet of some importance, the current reaction 
from asceticism which has brought into prominence 
the old Greek ideals of physical development. These, 
together with plenty of food and new means of at- 
taining bodily warmth, have given women a _ vigor 
involving something of surplus energy. The badly 
fed, half-rested, poorly warmed, child-bearing drudge 
of our great-grandmothers’ days entered on a_ tooth- 
less rheumatic senility at an age when the modern 
woman begins to have the leisure and the strength 
for a little club life and public service. The middle- 
aged, upper-class woman of America embodies a store 
of energy with potentialities which the “ efficiency ” 
fervor of the day makes her feel responsible for put- 
ting to use. 

What all this portends, le who created us, male 
and female, in His own image, He alone knows. So 
long as in working out our own salvation we remem- 
her to work in fear and trembling, so long we may 
be sure that it is God that worketh in us. Which is 
in modern phrase: The possession of power involves 
the duty of activity; the necessity for activity in- 
volves the duty of self-government; the obligation 
of self-government involves the duty of seeking wis- 
dom; the need of wisdom involves the duty of aequir- 
ing knowledge, and the possession of knowledge 
brings the consciousness of power. Thus the circle 
is complete. 

So long as the New Woman is a good woman none 
need fear for her future or for the future of the race 
which she carries in her bosom. Science utters no 
clearer note than when the psychelogist sets his seal 
of indorsement on the well-tried text, “They that 
do His will shall know of the doctrine.” 

And really many quite new women are remarkably 
good. Lams. sir, 

LouIse CONNOLY. 


PHENOMENA—WIHENCE? 
HIL_sporo, Ouro, May 12, 1913. 
To the Editor of Harper's Weekly: 

SmrR—Mr. Johnson’s article on “ Death, ete..” in 
your last issue. is worthy of public comment. While 
taking issue with his conclusions, we certainly see 
the new summary of facts which has called forth this 
treatise. Whence all these phenomena of physiology 
and ghostdom, we ask? Ah! few indeed observe the 
Biblical key to the query, to the effect that Diabolus 
and his minions infest our atmosphere as areals of 
grcat mental caliber. Being invisible beings, their 
only approach must necessarily be through mediums 
or by operations in the dark; although some are so 
held as to even invade moving-picture films. In this 
manner they personate the dead and inveigle into the 
arts of deception. Pittsburg police chiefs are not 
ignorant of their tricks as pertain to criminal obses- 
sions, also Dr. Funk and other investigators are wit- 
ness to their mighty powers in duplicating the voice, 
gestures,and art displays of the deceased. The won- 
der is more are not completely demented by associa- 
tion with these unseen foes of man. The Biblical 
warning is to flee these sources of inquiry and go to 
tle inspired oracle for genuine sanity on so great a 
question. Hence, the logic of the great St. Paul in 
reasoning upon the topic, where he states a resurrec- 
tion from the grave as the very essence of all hope, 
proving beyond peradventure. how Christ died as an 
offset for father Adam and legally released the race, 
to be followed by three distinct phases of raising up 
from the tomb, viz.: that of the church, the ancient 
worthies and then the mass of mankind. Glad to 
send a ten-cent booklet gratis to your readers. 

I am, sir, 


SPIRIT 


JOSEPH GREIG. 


ANXIETY? 

New York City, May 5, 1913. 
l'o the Editor of Harper's Weekly: 

Str,—Regarding the tariff. If you watch out, and 
vou are in a position to do so, I think you will ob- 
serve, if the plans of those in charge of the present 
bill in Congress are carried out, that all that stands 
between a great many heads of departments in our 
manufacturing concerns to-day, and the grand 
bounce, is the benefit derived from the present tariff, 
hence the great anxiety to keep the present law upon 
the books by the manufacturing interests. 

am, sir, 
A READER OF HARPER’S WEEKLY. 
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REVITALIZING THE NATIONAL GUARD — 


The New Spirit of Insistence upon Soldierly 
Fitness that is Working a Wonderful Change 



















oH SAX HE major-general commanding the 
Las MeL aieua of the National Guard of 
yy pe the State of New York visited the 
is AG) armory of one of the smartest regi- 
‘ ie) ments the other evening. He had 
ECS &*+ heen invited to review the regi- 
GaN : ment. Accompanied by his staff, 
ADK he arrived at the door promptly at 
the appointed moment. <An_ officer 

detailed for the purpose met and saluted him and 
escorted him to the colonel’s quarters, while the 


guard presented 
lantly. 

What happened at that review was so new, so 
revolutionary, so startling, that it is worth telling 


arms and the bugles sounded gal- 


in detail, inasmuch as it marks a change in the 
conduct of the affairs of the National Guard of the 
entire United States which will make it far more 


effective than it has been. 
In the good old days the colonel of the regiment 


would have entertained the reviewing oflicer for a 
few minutes. Then the visitor would be escorted 


out on the drill floor, where stood the regiment as- 
sembled. In the galleries would have been spectators, 
including many charming young ladies, anxious for 
the tiresome business to be ended and the pleasure 
of dancing to be begun. The colonel would have 
pointed out to the reviewing officer where to stand. 
and he would have been escorted to his box and 
respectfully told to sit down and look on. Then 
would follow a drill of the regiment, in which every 
squad of every battalion knew in advance from long 


experience just where to wheel into line and the 
exact crack on the board floor to be toed. Or per- 
haps there would be the delightful ceremony of 


evening parade, ending with the national colors de- 
scending in beauty from the ceiling and the band 
playing the “Star-spangled Banner.” Then the re- 
viewing officer would be escorted to the reception-room, 
the officers of the regiment would be presented to him, 
and, after a little supper, he would be sent home. 

But the review we are now looking at was different 
—about as different as it possibly could be. In this 
‘ase the major-general asked the colonel if it would 
be convenient to change the programme. As in the 
military service a request is in effect a command, 
the colonel replied that the programme could and 
would be changed. The major-general said: 

“Will you please turn out a company, open ranks, 
and have the men engage in cleaning rifles?” 

In a few moments the third company was turned 
out and briskly at work, while the general and his 
staff walked along the two ranks, inspected the arms. 
asked the men questions testing their knowledge of 
the weapons, the duties of sentinels, and other mat- 
ters relating to the guard manual. In other words, 
the reviewing officer and staff found out just how 
much these guardsmen knew about that part of the 
soldier business. Beautiful evolutions carried out 
with the precision of the lines of a geometrical lathe 
are cheering sights to see, besides affording a little 
exercise and the cultivation of discipline—but in the 
soldier business each man ought to know all about 
his gun, how to clean it and keep it and care for 
it, besides a thousand other practical serious details 
that have nothing to do with precisely toeing a 
predestined crack in a glossy beard floor. 

In the present case the major-general found that 
perhaps half the men had no cleaning-cloth, which, 
according to regulations, should be in a little re- 
ceptacle in the butt of every rifle; others had oil- 
ans, but no oil. In short, the company was quite 
ready to go through charming evolutions, but was 
not ready for fighting. 

The general politely asked the colonel to have one 
company raise shelter tents. 

“Sir, how can they raise tents on a board floor?” 
asked the colonel, surprised. 

“T don’t know; but raise them, please,” 
general. 

They did manage to carry out the order, somehow, 
although perhaps of the details the less said the 
better. Another company was called upon to climb 
ropes and to scale a wall, another to do some martial 
exercise that tested its knowledge of the soldier busi- 
ness and its physical fitness to do the work required. 
Long before the major-general had finished the re- 
view every man in that regiment knew that a new 
spirit was being impressed upon the service, the 
spirit of practicality carried to the highest degree. 

At a review of another regiment a few evenings 
later it was evident that the news of the very prac- 
tical review had traveled fast and far. For the 
colonel of this regiment had provided it with five 
hundred sharp, stout awls. When he was requested 
to have a company raise shelter tents, the awls were 
promptly distributed. Then the company came out 
upon the floor, promptly took the necessary intervals 
at double time, drove home the awls with the heel 
of the hand or the butt of the bayonet, as they would 


said the 


drive tent pins in the field, hooked fast the guy 
ropes, and set up the tents. The cleverness of the 


device was instantly appreciated by the hundreds of 
spectators, and the gaileries rang to the clapping of 
hands and cheering. 

And yet—perfection is never attained at one leap. 
Another company was designated to engage in a 
battle exercise, so that the importance of fire control 
in pantomime might be illustrated. As this drill is 
usually performed the men advance in open formation, 
the squads alternately running forward and _ lying 
down to fire—-from behind imaginary shelter, of 
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course. And as usually the drill is done without 
any ammunition in the rifles, there is no noise but 
the trample of feet and the clicking of the gun- 
locks, so that the officers, while waving their arms 
to signify the various commands, are able to reinforce 
the pantomimie signals by calling out the order if 
there should be any delay or misunderstanding. 


But this time the battle exereise was different. 
Blank ammunition had been distributed among the 


company, and within a minute after the advance was 
begun the crackling of the rifles, multiplied and re- 
echoed by the walls and lofty roof of the armory, 
rolled down upon the floor and enveloped the com- 


pany in such a thunderous racket that no human 
voice could pierce it. Alas for the beautiful pre- 
cision of battle exercise plus oral commands! Long 


before that company got to the end of its advance 
the squads were all entangled in the delivery of their 
lire. They were no longer a command, but a lot of 
mere earnest individuals doing the best they could; 
for in that great avalanche of noise—such as they 
would encounter on the battle-field, of course—the 
men couldn't hear a word, and a great many of them 
forgot the meaning of the commands by arm panto- 
mime without the explanatory words. 


Company of Infantry at war strength—one hundred 
and fifty men—for service at that School. It is 
now, after long preparatory training by squads in 
the home regiments, in operation at the State Camp 
at Peekskill; and it is expected that the oificers and 
men of the Provisional Company will afford a fine 
and inspiring exhibit of just what an infantry regi- 
ment should be and do when they return from camp. 
They will carry the new spirit back to their various 
regiments, 

The organization of this School and Provisional 
Company has been so thorough, so searching, that its 
members may be regarded as fulfilling the require- 
ments of the infantry service. They come from the 
seven New York City regiments of infantry. When 
the first call was made it was found that twenty 
three per cent. of these who responded were not up 
to the physical standard required, although as they 
were in the service they were supposed to have suc- 
cessfully passed the prescribed physical examination. 
These men were, of course, rejected. The next step 
was to require that every one in the company should 
submit to inoculation with the anti-typhoid prophy- 
lactic. Many of the men had never even heard of 
it; but when they learned of its wonderful results 
as a preventive of typhoid in the United States army 
and abroad they were already beginning to acquire 
new ideas as to efficiency. 

No one who sees the smart, alert Provisional Com- 
pany of to-day would imagine that its members were 
selected from among men who at first sight appeared 

















Major-General John F. O’Ryan, who 


The instances given here are typical of the hap- 
penings in many reviews recently among the regi- 
ments which with their 1,041 officers and 15,478 men 
constitute the Division of the National Guard of the 
State of New York. Many useful points thus have 
been brought to the attention of an entire regiment 
at once, evidence of shortcomings has been smashed 
home in the minds ef officers and enlisted men in 
a way that could not have been accomplished in any 


other less practical manner. The result thus far 
has been that the minds of officers and men in the 


regiments upon which this innovation has been tried 
have been diverted into useful activities, away from 
the old humdrum close-order drills around the armory 
floor, with half the men keeping an eye on the clock. 
Armory work is becoming a real. practical, detailed 
training and preparation for field exercises and 
maneuver campaigns, which, in turn, are the most 
practical preparation for war. 

But the last clause is true only when the regiments 
have undergone the necessary elemental, preliminary 
training. All depends upon that. Any machine has 
strength only through the assemblage of the strength 
of its,component parts. and if the fighting machine 
which we call a regiment is made up of officers and 
men who are not thoroughly grounded in the ele- 
ments of their duties the regiment will be good for 
nothing in actual service. 

Therefore, Major-General John F. O’Ryan, com- 
manding the Division of the National Guard of the 
State of New York. has begun the task of revitalizing 
the service by establishing a School of Application 
for officers of infantry and by forming a Provisional 
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is revitalizing the National Guard 


utterly inexperienced—though National Guardsmen. 
Seven infantry officers of the United States army 


have concentrated all their energy and experience 
upon making the Provisional Company a_ fighting 


machine. The result—not to boast—speaks for itself 
wherever that company appears, whatever it is or- 
dered to do. Inasmuch as tiie same scheme of better- 
ment is being adopted in the National Guard of most 
of the states, I can perhaps best illustrate its guiding 
spirit by citing part of what Major-General O’Ryan 
recently said in an address to his oilicers: 

“The trouble with the routine training of the 
National Guard has been that it was not practical. 
A man training for a prize-fight does not practise 
ping-pong. He fights—not necessarily a fight to a 
finish; but his training is rough and it requires self- 
sacrifice of nerve and muscle. It is so with the eol- 


lege athletes.’ who endure the training-table and 
other discomforts. How much more necessary is it 


for the soldier to have his preparation at least ap- 
proximate the conditions that will surround his ulti- 
mate test—a test which may call for the sacrifice 
of the one life the man has. 

“The most important factor in military efficiency 
is discipline. In the Fourth-of-July orations relat- 
ing to the military preparedness of this country, 
patriotism is‘ placed first and expertness with the 
rifle second. With the trained soldier discipline eomes 
first—and second, third, and fourth. Physical fitness 


and power of endurance come fifth. Then follow 
organization, tactical training, and efficiency; and 


then, well down on the list somewhere, coine expert- 
ness with the rifle and the ‘rah-’rah! spirit.” 
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Junius Spencer Morgan, father of the late J. P. Morgan 
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Junius Spencer Morgan, son of the present J. P. Morgan 


The present John Pierpont Morgan 
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MONTANA’S 
TREASURE CITY 


The Natural Advantages of Butte Give 
Her the Promise of a Splendid Future 


BY FRANK T. LARRIMORE 
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A view of the business section of Butte 














Zee a cold and cloudy evening in the 
PR month of January, 1864, four hardy 
pioneers were sitting around the 
wy crackling camp fire in the valley 
se south of the present city of Butte. 
Bud Parker, P. Allison, Joseph and 
James Ksler, prospectors, were 
<3 camping on the banks of a stream 
which they called Silver Bow 
found, the news of the discovery 


Creek. Gold \ 
had spread rapidly, and in a short time the sands in 
this creek were being panned for many miles along its 


was 


course. A little village, to which was given the name 
of Silver Bow, sprang up on the banks of the creek 
some few miles south of the present city of Butte. 


scuthwest of the present city of Butte. News of 
Farlin’s work spread through this sparsely settled 
country like wildfire. Its magnetic influence at- 
tracted many prospectors to the ‘locality and a little 
village sprang up and derived its name of Butte from 
the big butte just west of the city, which stands to- 
day as a sentinel over the greatest mining-camp in 
the world. 

The settlement at Silver Bow began to move to 
Butte, and was reduced so in population that in 


i880 no record of it was given in the census, while 
Butte claimed 3,000 inhabitants. 
The discovery of the Alice, La Plata, Burlington, 


gg Republic, and other less famous mines followed 
1 quick succession, and the movement toward Butte 
resolved itself into a 

stampede. 
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Silver, at this time, 
was the metal exclu- 
sively sought. Copper 
was é@ncountered in no 
great quantity, except 


in one instance. Tn 
the early seventies W. 
A. Clark shipped a car- 
load of ore from this 
mine carrying over 
thirty-five per cent. 


copper to Baltimore, 
Maryland, by means of 
wagon - trains to Co- 
rinne, Utah, and thence 
by rail. The enormous 
expense entailed pre- 
vented further  ship- 
ments and the mine 
was shut down. 

Butte reached _ its 
zenith as a silver pro- 
ducer in 1887, when 
the Alice mill, with 80 
stamps, the Moulton 








The County Court-House, Butte 


Placer mining was carried on for several years, but 
in the spring of 1867 the vellow metal became scarce 
and the prospectors sought new fields. It was known, 
however, during this early period that many promis- 
ing quartz claims could be located in the vicinity, 
and many claims were located, but for two reasons, 
at this time, it was impossible to carry on quartz 
mining. First, absolute lack. of transportation 
facilities made it impossible, or nearly so, to dispose 
of the ore, and, secondly, no one seemed to have the 
knowledge as to how the ores should be treated. 

The year 1866 was, all things considered, the most 
prosperous experienced by the camp as a placer pro- 
ducer, and marked the advent of several settlers, who 
afterward acquired a wide reputation. Some of them 
to-day are among the most substantial citizens of 
Butte, possessed of large holdings in real and mining 
property. 

At the close of the year 1867 the placers had given 
out completely and nearly every one left the Butte 
camp. <A few, whose faith in future quartz mining 
for the camp had been unshaken, remained. 

The first important record of quartz mining is 
found as far back as 1867, at which time “Joe” 
Ramsdall, known as the father of quartz mining in 
the camp, struck a good character of ore in the 
Parrot lode and, together with his associates, formed 
an operating company. <A small smelter was subse- 
quently built, but, owing to the insurmountable diffi- 
culties, was shortly after abandoned. Silver ore was 
shipped from the Parrot lode to Swansea, Wales, for 
treatment, but the cost was so prohibitive that, com- 
mercially, the undertaking was a failure. 

No important or per manent development took place 


in quartz-mining until the year 1875, although the 
faithful few had struggled along, unfolding “slowly 


but surely the immense riches which nature had so 
carefully covered up. 

It remained for William L. Farlin, one of the 
early pioneers who had worked the placer diggings, 
to lead the way in quartz-mining. Farlin had become 
conversant, by examination, with the possibilities of 
the quartz claims in the territory. He had, however, 
left the country for the southwestern Idaho mining- 
fields during the late sixties and had taken with him 
samples of quartz from the Butte territory. Remain- 
ing a few years in the Idaho territory, he there 
learned the method of treatment for the Butte ores. 
During the latter part of the month of December, 
1874, Farlin returned to the Butte district with his 
new knowledge of ore treatment, and a few minutes 
after twelve o’clock, midnight, December 31, 1874, 
staked out the famous Travona quartz claims just 


with 40, the Lexington 
with 50, the Blue Bird 
with 90, and the Sil- 
ver Bow with 30 
stamps, were built. 
The combined output of these mills reached a total 
of about 400 tons a day, and in addition to this 
about 100 tons of silver ore were treated a day in 
several small smelters. The average yield was about 
$25 per ton in silver and gold. ‘The silver activity 
continued until 1892, when the decline in the price of 
the white metal caused practically a suspension of 
operations, 

The discovery of copper ore and production in 
great quantities laid the foundation for Butte’s 
present prosperity. Its importance attracted the at- 
tention of railroad-builders, and on December 21, 
1881, the first train steamed into Butte, giving com- 
munication with Ogden, Salt Lake, and with the East 
and West over the lines of the Union Pacific. 

Among the most beautiful parks in the entire 
United States, while not~located immediately within 


the city, is Columbia Gardens, just a few minutes’ 
ride east of Butte. Columbia Gardens are owned by 
W. A. Clark and operated under the management of 
the Butte Street Railway Company. Visitors declare 
without hesitation that the display of old-fashioned 
flowers grown there is the finest to be seen in the 
entire United States. Swimming-pools and the usual 
attractions of a summer park are all found at Colum- 
bia Gardens. A complete horticultural and zoological 
garden is maintained, and from the large greenhouses 
the most wonderful varieties of flowers are produced. 


The “zoo” contains the finest specimens of Rocky 
Mountain goat and bison in the country. There are 
large ball-grounds within the park, provided with 


ample seating capacity. 
ball games are played. 
Two miles south ef the city limits in the 


Here many football and base- 


valley is 


situated the Butte Country Club. The elub main- 
tains its own club-house and grounds, where golf, 
tennis, trap-shooting, and other sports are enjoyed, 


and where 
held. 


In the neighborhood of the Country Club is found 


many banquets and social functions are 


Lake Avoca, a beautiful little sheet of water, which, 
together with other park attractions, furnishes an 


opportunity to spend most pleasurable hours during 
the summer months. 

The Butte Chamber of Commerce, although a young 
organization, is one of the strongest in the Northwest. 
Hts energies are devoted to the development of the 
commercial and physical interests of the city of 
Butte. 

The Automobile Association is a newly organized 
body, but its efforts toward the improvement of roads 
in the vicinity are already producing results. 

The water-supply of Butte comes from the moun- 
tains and the system is one of the most useful and 
expensive in the country. 

For fire protection the city has recently purchased 
the most modern automobile equipment obtainable. 

The street-car system is constantly being extended 
to take care of the rapid growth of the city, and cars 
of the latest type are being added to the equipment 
as fast as they can be obtained. The number of 
passengers handled for the past five years averages a 
little more than 9,500,000 per annum. 

The Butte post-office does an annual business of 
about $130,000 on postage and box-rent alone. The 
building is of modern construction, of large propor- 
tions and handsome appearance, and is provided with 
all the latest equipment for quick handling of the 
mails. 

It is obvious from the foregoing statements of con- 
ditions found in the city of Butte that no munici- 
pality within the entire boundary of the United 
States, and possibly none in the world, offers a 
stronger foundation for future prosperity. With 
thousands of dollars of ready money; with inexhaust- 
ible natural resources; with a superb climate and most 


adequate transportation facilities, Butte to-day is 
beginning an era of prosperity and substantial 


growth which in the future will command the atten- 
tion of all the manufacturing and trade centers of the 
United States. 
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A Montana mining scene 














Industrial Growth 
of Helena 


BY RALEIGH F. WILKINSON 

















HE city of Helena is situated in 
the center of one of the richest 
gold, silver, and lead districts in 
the world. The gross yield from 
these sources since the discovery of 
gold in “ Last Chance” in 1864 has 
totaled the enormous sum of $161,- 
000,000 in round numbers. The 
placer ground in the immediate 
vicinity of Helena and beneath its Main Street has 
produced thirty millions in virgin gold; while the 
quartz mines, from four to twenty-five miles distant 
from the city, have produced $131,000,000 in gold, 
silver, and lead. Copper mining in the district sur- 
rounding Helena has just begun, but it bids fair to 
he more remunerative and productive than other 
mines when fully under way. 

Grizzly Gulch, Oro Fino, Nelson Gulch, Dry Gulch, 
Holme’s Guleh, Silver Creek Gulch, and Last Chance 
yielded $30,000,000, 

The quartz mines were discovered later on. Union- 
ville and Park City, four miles south of Helena, pro- 
duced from the quartz mines $6,000,000, © Whitlateh- 
Union $4,000,000; Park, McIntyre, and others, $2,000,- 
0000. Marysville, fifteen miles north of Helena, pro- 
duced $46,000.900 in gold from the following mines; 
Drum Lummon, $30,000,000; Gloster, $6,000,000; 
Empire, $1,000,000; Belmont, $1,000,000; St. Louis, 
$1,250,000; Bald) Mountain, $1,500,000; Penobscot, 
$1,000,000: Jay Gould, $2,500,000; Blue Bird, $500,- 
000; Granite Butte mines, $1,500,000. 

The agricultural land tributary to Helena ap- 
proximates one million acres, suited to all branches 
of diversified farming and including dairying, fruit 
and stock raising. 

\ large part of this acreage has been under culti- 
vation for over forty years with most excellent  re- 
sults. Until the introduction of scientifie “dry” 
farming only the bottom-lands in this area were 
theught to be available for agricultural purposes, no 
farming being done except under irrigation. When 
the value of “dry” farming was fully demonstrated, 
it opened to cultivation large areas of “ bench” lands, 
which are producing splendid crops. 

The electric power used in the pumping plants is 
generated at the three large dams on the Missouri 
River, eighteen miles from Helena. These dams 
furnish an aggregate of seventy thousand _horse- 
power. 





The crops raised comprise all kinds of grains and 
grasses as well as the various root and garden crops. 

A large industry in the growing of seeds, grains, 
and garden seeds is being developed in this territory. 
Several large Eastern seed-houses contracting with 
farmers for the growing have representatives here 
and in other parts of the territory named. 

Owing to the fact that the Prickly Pear Valley, 
where this industry was begun, at Helena has the 
longest season of any locality in the state, and that 
no crop damage has come from frost there, it pre- 
sents peculiar advantages for seed-growing. 

The opportunities for dairying in all its branches 
are unsurpassed. Along the mountains are nu- 
merous small valleys, making ideal locations for this 
industry. The grasses, both wild and cultivated, are 
peculiarly rich in the elements needed in the making 
ef high-grade butter and cheese. 

All kinds of fruits grown in this latitude do ex- 
ceedingly well, this being especially true of small 
fruits, from which the yields are in many eases 
phenomenally large. 

The extensive meuntain ranges in this territory 
provide abundant opportunities for  stock-raising, 
which is carried on to a large extent. A number of 
high-grade herds and flocks are owned here, the 
product of which commands a ready sale in all 
markets. 

The ¢limate is salubrious, with mild winters and 
pleasant summers, Very few destructive atmospheric 
disturbances have occurred in this vicinity. 

The future agricultural possibilities of the section 
are the equal of any part of the Union. Experiment 
stations are being conducted, disseminating a knowl- 
edge of scientific farming methods. 

The location of Helena, the great electric power 
plant, the rich mining and extensive agricultural dis- 
tricts surrounding the city, make it one of the coming 
commercial centers of the country. 

The present large trade of its manufacturing and 
wholesale institutions covers all the Northwestern 
states and the Canadian provinces. The trade will 
be increased and extended as the great Empire com- 
posed of these various divisions reaches its full in- 
dustrial and commercial development. 

Besides the city’s present manufactures in brick 
and tile, granite and marble products, beer, mining 
machinery, soap. candles, crackers, candies, dairy 
products, tents and awnings, pharmaceutical prepara- 
tions, cigars, lumber products, ete., there are open- 
ings for a flouring mill, an alfalfa mill, a cannery, 
and a beet-sugar plant, all of which would pay good 
returns on the investment. 

The wholesale interests of the city represent all lines, 
with an increasing trade of several millions per year. 

One of the great commercial assets of the city is its 
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schools, both public and denominational. Two church 
colleges located here draw their students from all 
over the West. 

The commercial interests of the city and contigu- 
ous territory are unified in the Helena Commercial 
Club, which is one of the largest and most active 
organizations of its kind in the West, taking an 
active part in all progressive development work. 
Through the efforts of the club the “ Placer” Hotel 
has been completed. This hotel is one of the largest 
between Chicago and the Pacific coast, and is now 
open for the entertainment of visitors. 

Helena has a pardonable pride in its financial in- 
stitutions, which rank among the strongest in the 
Northwest. 

During the past ten years the deposits, cash, and 
total resources of its banking institutions have 
doubled, and they now show a combined capital of 
$1.000,000, and surplus and profits of an additional 
$1,021,000. The growth has been steady and sure. 

During the panic of 1907, when reserve banks 
throughout the United States were paying depositors 
with clearing-house certificates, Helena banks paid 
cash. In view of the fact that Helena is a Montana 
reserve city and demands of correspondents at that 
time averaged up well with the demands on other 
localities, this is a record of which the Helena banks 
are justifiably proud. 

For many years the banks of this city have been 
the clearing-house banks of the state of Montana. 
Located near the center of Montana, on the main line 
of the Northern Pacific Railway, and easy of access 
to the entire northern portion of the state traversed 
by the transcontinental line of the Great Northern 
Railway, by reason ef that company’s road connecting 
with its main line and passing through the state 
north and south, Helena occupies a position of great 
advantage as the home of clearing-house and_ re- 
serve banks. It is the logical banking center of 
the state. 

The clearing-house, always looked upon as_ the 
barometer of business, indicates that the clearings 
of the Helena banks exceed $50,000,000 per annum, 
and it might not be untimely to state that many 
clearing-house cities of the United States, with eight 
times the population cf Helena, do not exceed this 
city in bank clearings, and, with the steadily increas- 
ing business of the state, the banking resources of 
Helena seem to be assured of a still larger volume. 
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Gellk) spring of 1913 marks the one 
Dy hundredth anniversary of the first 
I planting in the section of the Pa- 

cifie Northwest called the Inland 
impire. 

In that one hundred years agri- 
culture in many of its forms has 
been the basis for building up a 
population of one million people in 
a territory radiating one hundred and fifty miles in 
ali directions from Spokane. It has helped to build 
a city of 120,000 population by the falls of the 





Spokane. Yet only the “high spots” have been 
‘touched in this section, from an agricultural stand- 
point.  Industrially, the future looms large, and 


capital is now engaged in blazing the trail that the 
fullest return may be had from the variety of re- 
sources nature has given. 

Commercially, the city of Spokane is the center of 
this Inland Empire. comprising Washington east of 
the Cascades, the panhandle of Idaho, northeastern 
Oregon, southeastern British Columbia, and western 
Montana. Besides having the advantage of central 
location, boundaries presented by nature in the form 
of mountains and otherwise by distance from other 
natural distributing points of importance give Spo- 
kane the logical and indisputable entrance to the 
trade and wealth of this empire. 

Mines, forests, water power, broad acres in farms 
and orchards, and lands suitable for cattle, horses, 
and other kinds of live stock—these are the things 
that have made Spokane what it is to-day. With 
their development: to date of only a fraction of their 
possibilities, these are the things that are expected to 
make this city a leader among inland centers. 

A survey of industrial Spokane has revealed the 
fact that 215 factories and public-service corporations 
in Spokane have an annual output worth $50,000,000, 
that they employ 10,053 persons on an annual pay- 
rol] of $8,104.174, and that these concerns have in- 
vested $50,926,273. 


Abundant water-power in the rushing streams of 
the Spokane country is the great lever that will un- 
lock the storehouses of wealth and send this city 
bounding ahead during the next few years. Engineers 
have estimated the available horse-power in the 
streams of that district to be 3,000,000. At present 
146,000 electric horse-power is developed. 

Although agricultural production in the Inland Em- 
pire began in 1813, it has been only in the last 
thirty years that it has assumed commercial im- 
portance. In the valley of the Spokane River, now 
one of the leading fruit and mixed-farming districts 
in the Pacifie Northwest, intensive agriculture is 
practically a development of the past decade. Greater 
progress has been made there in the last five years 
than had come in the preceding ninety-five years. 
Last year one growers’ union shipped 32,000 crates 
of berries, 26,000 crates of tomatoes, 26,000 crates 
of apples and pears, 4,000 sacks of potatoes, and 
18,900 crates of miscellaneous produce; in all, fifty- 
two varieties. 

While many fortunes and comfortable livelihoods 
in far greater numbers have been yielded by the soil 
cf the Inland Empire, the farmer’s introduction to 
the fact that modern business methods require team- 
work is recent. The farmer has demonstrated the 
fact that the soil bere produces richly a variety of 
products. Now. with the aid of the business man, he 
has set about to supplement production by intelligent, 
co-operative distribution and marketing. 

This movement found firm root at a conference of 
growers, bankers, transportation experts, and business 
men in Spokane last November. The concrete result 
is a strong corporation, representative of growers in 
all districts of Washington, Idaho, Oregon, and Mon- 
tana, that will commence this year the co-operative 
marketing of farm products. Since the big apple crop 
suggested the need of such an organization, apples 
will receive the greatest attention trom this agency 
at the start. 

Thus is it proposed to assure the tiller of the soil a 


10 


gocd return. In the rolling prairies of the Palouse, 
Walla Walla, and Big Bend districts visitors are 
often amazed to have pointed out men in overalls who 
are rated at from $100,000 to $1,000,000. Wheat is 
the answer. 

But, despite the fortunes made from the growing 
of this great staple, inevitable law has decreed that 
the day of the thousand-acre and larger farm will be 
a thing of the past in a few years. By a simple 
process of reasoning this becomes clear. Land values 
ultimately will increase to the point where diversified 
farming will yield far greater returns. In places that 
time already has come. When the change becomes 
general these great farms will be cut up to provide 
an outlet for land-hungry people and money. 

When it is remembered that the great farm is still 
the rule, it is readily seen how this resource has been 
only scratched in the Inland Empire. 

The forests of this section constitute still another 
exceedingly valuable asset. In the territory. described 
above as the Inland Empire there are 250,000,000,000 
feet of standing timber. In 1910 the production of 
lumber amounted to 1,450,000,000 board feet. The 
following year found the eastern demand for lumber 
lessened, and the production was 1,200,000,000 feet, 
beard measure. At $16 per thousand feet, the 1910 
lumber production in the Spokane territory had a 
value of $23,200,000. ; . 

What the lumber industry does to bring in new 
capital is seen in the fact that about sixty per cent. 
of its product is sold outside of this territory, 80 
that $14,000,000 or $15,000,000 of new money is 
brought in each year. ; ; ; 

Spokane is abundantly supplied with railroad 
facilities, having five transcontinental roads, seven 
branch steam lines, and seven interurban electric 
lines. In addition, through service is maintained by 
the Burlington and by the Chicago & Northwestern. 
These roads give the city strategic advantage of im- 
portance in an industrial way, and make it the trade 
and jobbing center for the surrounding country. 
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WHITE PINE—A NATIONAL ASSET 


BY WILLIAM DEARY 








G@ROM the days of earliest New Eng- 
land settlements down to the pres- 
ent time the white-pine forests of 
the nation have been closely linked 
with the adventure, the charm, and 
the romance of our history. Per- 
haps no commodities have entered 
so largely into the commercial and 
industrial supremacy of the nation 
as the products of these forests. 

White-pine logs were used by the New England 
pioneers for the construction of their first cabins; 
while-pine stackades protected them from the attacks 
of the Indians. The turpentine, tar, and resin of the 
white pine were used extensively by these hardy 
pioneers as domestic remedies. The mothers of the 
nation used white-pine distaffs and looms in spinning 
and weaving the cloth for their families. 

White-pine furniture was generally used in rural 
homes in early Colonial days, although white oak in 
abundance was at hand. Austere Puritan and Pilgrim 
ministers expounded the Gospel in white-pine meeting- 
houses from white-pine pulpits to congregations seated 
on white-pine benches. 

There is some doubt as to the year in which the 
lirst New England sawmill was built for the manufac- 
ture of white-pine lumber, but it seems reasonably 
certain that it was built at York, Maine, about 1623, 
and the second at what is now South Berwick, Maine, 
in 1631 or 1632. 

Both of these mills were probably of the type which 
was used with little if any improvement until the 
beginning of the nineteenth century. They were 
driven by water power and the machinery and saws 
were of the crudest, simplest form. From 1,000 to 
5.000 feet, board measure, constituted a good day’s run. 

From the beginning of operations the product of 
these primitive little mills was so eagerly sought 
that within a few years a number of mills were built 
in Maine, Massachusetts, and Connecticut, and white- 
pine lumber sprang into first place among the ex- 
ports of the colonies. At first timbers were shipped 
to England, where they were resawed by hand, as 
there were no sawmills in the British Isles at the time. 
Later clear white-pine boards, deals. staves, and 
planks were exported to England, Cuba, Haiti, the 
Canary Islands, Guinea, and as far as Madagascar 
in exchange for provisions, general merchandise, 
sugar, molasses, wines, and slaves. 

About this time it was discovered that white-pine 
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decking, masts, yards, and spars were superior to 
any in use in vessels of the time, and this discovery 
offered a new export market for the product of the 
while-pine forests of New England which the shrewd 
settlers were quick to supply. 

It followed, naturaily, that with abundant sources 
of the best woods available for the purpose close at 
hand, ship-building became a large and flourishing 
industry along the Maine, New Hampshire, and 
Massachusetts coasts, and white pine entered largely 
into the construction of the vessels that were an- 
nually built by the hundreds. The use of white pine 
was confined, however, to decking, masts, spars, and 
interior cabin finish, on account of its lightness and 
fiexibility, and to figureheads because of the ease with 
which it could be carved artistically. 

The center of activity in the white-pine lumber 
industry moved gradually westward through New 
Hampshire, Vermont, Massachusetts, Connecticut, 
New York, Pennsylvania, and finally through Michi- 
gan, Wisconsin, and Minnesota. 

For nearly three centuries the white-pine lumber- 
man of the Northern states has blazed a western trail 
into the wilderness. He was followed by the railroad. 
the farmer, the stock-raiser, the merchant, and the 
manufacturer. 

The largest body of wnite-pine timber in the world 
is in northern Idaho, and on this tract stands the 
only mature white-pine forest of any magnitude now 
extant. In all the older white-pine states there is a 
small quantity of first-growth timber left, but the 
greater part of the white pine in these sections con- 
sists of second growth, which. in the far Eastern 
states, is the result of reforestation. 

The largest known white-pine tree of our day was 
felled in Latah County, Idaho, on December 12, 1911. 
This ancient monarch of the ferest was six feet nine 
inches in diameter and contained over 28,900 feet 
of lumber, a large proportion of which was of the 
highest quality. 

Much of the land in Idaho now covered by white- 
pine forests will eventually be put under cultivation, 
and the stillness of the forests will give place to 
the chug of the gasolene tractor, the hum of the 
mower, the lowing of cattle, and the merry laugh of 
the children. 

In Idaho, as in other white-pine states, the kingly 
forests will vield to prosperous farmers, sleek herds, 
interurban electric lines, bustling towns, and the roar 
of industrial pursuits. This will not come to pass in 


our time, however, as Idaho has white pine in plenty 
tor the nation’s use for many years, 

For almost 300 vears white pine has-led the lumber 
cut of the North American continent. 

It combines in a rare degree those qualities whieh 
the users of wood have learned to prize most highly. 
The wood is, beautiful in grain and color and seasons 
readily and perfectly: it does not contain objection- 
able acids, oils, or pitchy substances, and as a conse- 
quence takes all kinds of stains, paints, and finishes 
in the most perfect manner; though light in weight. 
it has remarkabiy strong fiber, yet works easily under 
plane, saw, and chisel; it has a pleasant, wholesome 
cdor, does not warp or splinter, and lasts remarkably 
well when exposed to the weather. It is, therefore. 
the wood pre-eminently best fitted for general use. 

During Colonial times the cargoes of England and 
America were carried under white-pine decks, White- 
pine masts and spars bent to the winds of every sea 
and white-pine bowsprits and figureheads poked into 
every port of the world. 

The signal lanterns that sent Paul Revere on the 
memorable ride which had such a far-reaching effect 
on the destinies of the Colonies were swung in the 
white-pine steeple of cld South Church, 

In the naval engagements of the Revolution, the 
War of 1812, and the Rebellion the blood of the gal- 
iant sailors on both sides stained the white-pine decks 
of the men-of-war. 

The wonderful Baltimore clippers; the fastest sail- 
ing-vessels of their day, made their marvelous records 
under white-pine masts and spars. 

The history of white pine is inseparably linked with 
the history of the nation’s industrial and commercial 
development and prosperity. 

The inventions which have set America above all 
other nations of the world have been sketched and 
drafted on white-pine drawing-boards. 

Patterns from which are cast the gears and wheels 
of the commerce and industry of the world are fash- 
ioned only out of white pine. 

The tank at which the locomotive pulling the over- 
land flyer stops to get its water; the cask in which 
your wine is aged; the churn in whieh your butter 
is made; the match with which you light your cigar: 
the keys of your piano; the pipes of your church 
organ; the wash-tubs, water-pails, and ice-cream 
freezer in the basement—are all made of white pine. 

No other wood in America combines so many de- 
sirable qualities and characteristics as does this. 
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SQRESTERN yellow pine (Pinus pon- 
See derosa), which is now almost. uni- 
versally known among the lumber- 
23 men as Western pine, is in general 
#3 heavier and stronger than the pine 
RN of the northern or eastern part of 
the United States, the white pine 
of the West, or the sugar pine 

; of California. It often resembles 
white pine in color, weight, and softness, and has a 
fine, even grain. The weight of the dry wood is 29.4 
pounds per cubic foct, about 2,600 pounds per thou- 
sand feet, board measure; its breaking strength is 
10,100 pounds per square inch. The late wood, the 
hardest part of the annual rings, made during the 
end of each season,-is harder and of a darker color 
than white pine and has a more uniform structure. 
The heart wood varies, but is usually hard, moderate- 
ly heavy (30 pounds per cubic foot when kiln-dried), 
strong, and light reddish-brown in color. 

Where there is a long growing season with good 
soil and moisture conditions, as in the Ceeur d’Alene 
or Panhandle of the Idaho regions, the ring pro- 
duced each year is wider and there is an abundant 
growth of late wood. The cell elements found in the 
late wood of trees grown under such favorable con- 
ditions are strong and make the wood -more durable, 
and the lumber of fully matured trees of the best 
quality. One thousand board feet of this species 
loses 2.000 to 3,000 pounds in the process of seasoning. 

The botanical range of this pine extends from 
southern British Columbia to Lower California and 
northern Mexico and in every state west of the great 
plains. 

Few trees have a commercial range as wide as the 
Western yellow pine. It has its best developments on 
the Pacific coast, but it covers one-third of the United 
States. It is cut in Arizona, California, Colorado, 
Idaho, Montana, Nevada, New Mexico, Oregon, South 
Dakota, Utah, Washington, and Wyoming, and _ is 
found to a smaller extent over a considerably wider 
area. 

The total estimated stand of Western yellow pine 
in the United States is 275,000,000,000 feet, b. m. The 
total cut for 1910 was 1,564,000,000 feet, or approxi- 
mately 6 per cent. of the total timber cut of the 
United States. Western yellow pine ranked first in 
the cut of the state of Idaho for 1910. The cut in 
that year was 280,533,000 feet, b. m., as compared 
with 232,442,000 feet of white pine. It is significant 
that of the principal timber species of Idaho, Western 
yellow pine produces approximately 74 per cent. of 







all wood used by its industries, Idaho white pine pro- 
ducing approximately 19 per cent. and Douglas fir 
5 per cent. The average cost per thousand feet for 
Western yellow pine in 1910 was $14.67 and $21.02 
for Idaho white pine. Western yellow pine constitutes 
98.49 per cent. of the wood manufactured into boxes, 
and all the wood used for this purpose grows in Idaho. 
For sash, doors, blinds, and = general mill-work 
4,260,000 feet of Western yellow pine were used in 
1910 as compared with 541,500 feet of white pine. 
It ranges in price from $13.31 for boxes to $52.40 
per thousand feet for boat construction. 

The growth of Western yellow pine in this country 
is rapid and it comes up abundantly on all cut and 
burned over areas. It grows to a height of 125 to 
175 feet and has a diameter of from three to seven 
feet. In the Southwest, under conditions best suited 
for its development, the height growth is most rapid 
at 60 to 100 vears of age. After 100 years the height 
growth declines until from 160 to 180 years it falls 
below the mean annual growth of .37 of a foot. In 
that country, at the age of 200 years, the Western 
yellow pine will have a height growth of approximate- 
lv .96 foot, with a diameter of twenty-four feet. In 
Idaho, however, the rate of growth is much faster, 
especially height growth. 

The texture and general quality of this wood make 
it highly serviceable for many of the common plaining- 
mill products. Thick finish from one and one-quarter 
to two inches, inch finish, siding, flooring, factory 
plank, or shop common, factory selects, thick common 
lumber, common boards, shiplap, grooved roofing, 
and dressed and matched (D. and M.) dimension, 
fencing, and lath are the principal products into 
which Western yellow pine is separated when it leaves 
the yard or planer. Many of these products are 
shipped in the rough as they come from the saw- 
mill, but the bulk of the material is run through the 
planer and either surfaced or remanufactured into 
some of the’ finished forms. This renders possible a 
closer grading and at the same time, by lighten- 
ing the weight, assists considerably in reducing 
freight charges. This is important, as most of 
the stock is shipped a long distance from points of 
production. 

The wood is well suited for flooring. Its even 
grain and wearing properties commend its use for 
this purpose, and it does not shrink or warp greatly 
after proper seasoning. 

The wood is very serviceable for drop siding and 
is inferior only to Idaho white pine for bevel siding. 
Its light weight, ease of working, lack of pitch, suit- 
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able grain, and ability to hold its shape and to hold 
paint make Western yellow pine one of the favorite 
woods for siding. 

As a finishing wood for window and door casings 
and baseboards it readily meets a big demand, es- 
pecially when it is to be painted. Its grain figures 
enhance its value for finish when it is desired to stain 
the wood. Its resistance to warping and checking 
commend it for paneling and general finish, especially 
when enamel paints are used. 

For shop and factory lumber the Western yellow 
pine is ideal, and it is in great demand for sash and 
door stock. cabinet-work, furniture parts, and general 
finishing and manufacturing purposes. Its even grain, 
smooth finish, easy-working properties, and resistance 
to warping and checking enhance its value for uses 
of the trades. In its general serviceability for sec- 
ondary manufacturing plants requiring soft woods it 
is exceeded among its associated species only by Idaho 
white pine (Pinus monticola), for which it is often 
mistaken and substituted. 

Common lumber of Western yellow pine is often 
manufactured in planing-mills for use as tank stock, 
step plank, and box lumber. Large quantities ‘of sur- 
faced lumber of the lower grades are consumed for 
box manufacture within or without the state. 

Western yellow pine has uses ranging from the 
coarsest construction to highly finished products. 
Ilouse frames, beams, joists, rafters, sills, sheathing, 
and studding are cut in all workable dimensions. It 
is heavier and stronger than Eastern white pine or 
the sugar pine of the far West. In some respects, 
chiefly in appearance, its wood bears considerable re- 
semblance to both. The building of flumes to lead 
water along the faces of steep mountains and across 
sandy tracts for floating timber, operating mines, and 
for irrigation calls for very large quantities of wood, 
and yellow pine meets much of the demand. It fre- 
quently grows in the regions where the flumes are 
built, and for that reason it is the cheapest and most 
convenient material available. 

Some of the finished products of the wood, notably 
sashes and blinds. are sold both at home and abroad 
as white pine. Planing-mills that manufacture floor- 
ing and ceiling obtain some of their best lumber from 
Western yellow-pine yards. It is often known as 
California white pine and is made into several kinds 
of interor finish—molding, spindles, balusters, railing, 
panels, newels, brackets, chair boards and_ frames. 
The wood is now shipped into Iowa and Minnesota 
and as far east as Wisconsin and Illinois, to be made 
into these products. 















JAPAN AND THE PHILIPPINES 
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BAC Sg TEIN. practically valueless for agricul- 
Av Ame ture. The average farm is about 
i ; three acres in extent. While her 
increasing manufactures afford employment to mil- 
lions of her population, land is the nation’s urgent 
need. Japan needs colonies as no other nation does 
—more even than Germany. She must expand or 
die of inanition. 

Deprived of Sakhalin, her most northerly island, 
by Russia, shortly after her ports were thrown open 
to the world, Japan turned southward for expansion. 
In 1879 she annexed the Loo-choo Islands which 
stretch between Kiushiu, an island of Japan proper, 
and Formosa. In 1895, after the termination of her 
war with China, she obtained Formosa itself. The 
distance from the most southerly point of Kiushiu 
to Formosa is about six hundred miles. The distance 
from Formosa to the most northerly point of Luzon, 
the largest of the Philippine Islands, is about three 
hundred. 

The Japanese government has vainly attempted to 
place some of its surplus population on Sakhalin, the 
southern half of which was ceded by Russia after the 
conclusion of the war of a decade ago. Sakhalin is 
a barren arctic land, famous mainly for the size of 
its bears and for the hairy Ainos, its aboriginal 
population. Korea, which Japan acquired still more 
recently, has a people of its own and offers little 
attraction to settlers. There is only one territory 
in which Japan can adequately settle her surplus 
people. That is the Philippines, with an area slight- 
lv larger than that of Japan and a population of 
fewer than eight millions, mainly of Malayan origin, 


One Writer's Views on Califor- 
nia’s Alien Land Law, Japan’s 
Aggressive Schemes, and the Need 
of Abandoning the Archipelago 
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Since the conclusion of her war with Russia Japan 
has been arming even more feverishly than before. 
Her people are taxed as are no other in the world. 
Her naval expenditures have increased from $19,231,- 
945 in 1906 to $46,158,216 in 1912. A scheme drawn 
up by Admiral Takarabe provides for an encounter 
with an imaginary enemy disposing of twenty-one 
battle-ships. It proposes the construction of three 
Dreadnoughts of the most powerful type and for the 
eventual building of eight Dreadnoughts. It may be 
noted that the original scheme provided for the im- 
mediate building of these eight Dreadnoughts, and 
this was modified only because of financial exigencies 
of the most pressing character. There are also to be 
four battle cruisers, eight scouts, and forty de- 
stroyers. 

Kight Dreadnoughts are now in commission in 
United States waters. It is significant that Japan 
proposes the construction of an equal number. 

Against whom, then, is Japan arming? Not 
against her ally, England, or against Germany, watch- 
ing each other on the North Sea, nor Russia, whose 
naval forces are pitifully inferior to those of Japan. 
Nothing but the prevision of a life-and-death strug- 
gle with the United States would stimulate Japan 
to make these desperate sacrifices. Unfortunately, 
the ery of “wolf,” repeated, loses its thrill. But 
sooner or later all these prognosticated things come 
true and always when the cry elicits no response. 
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and thus, according to the opinion of ethnologists, 
half-brothers to the Japanese. Furthermore, the 
Philippines are in the direct path of Japan’s south- 
ward expansion. 

The days have long gone by when civilized nations 
make war upon pique or to avenge national honor. 
War happens when a nation with a high birth-rate 
needs land which is occupied or coveted by another 
nation. The Balkan War was caused, primarily, be- 
cause the fecundity of the Slav peoples exceeded that 
of the Turks. They had populated territories which 
Turkey had owned but failed to occupy, just as the 
Poles are overrunning eastern Prussia and as we 
overran ‘Texas and the Southwest. The clash of 
Russia and Japan in the Far East was due to the 
same conflict between expanding nations. Such wars 
are natural wars and as inevitable as those which 
nature wages in the animal and vegetable worlds. 

Thus it is inevitable that Japan must acquire the 
Philippines, peacefully if she can, forcibly if she must. 
The law of self-preservation is mightier than any of 
the Commandments. Her galling poverty, which is 
advanced as her most urgent reason for keeping the 
peace, is thus her keenest incentive. No state has 
been restrained from war by poverty. Japan must 
have land or starve. True, her increasing manu- 
factures may bring her wealth, but this is annually 
created, The wealth of the world is nearly all re- 
newed annually from the soil. Its source lies in the 
land and Japan must have land. 
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approaches to Manila 


History presents many ironical situations. but there 
has been none so ironical as that of the United States 
waging a Seven Years’ War with Japan in defense 
of territories which she does not want and only to 
“save her face.” 

That this country does not want the Philippines 
is almost an axiom. Her occupation of the Philip- 
pines was the worst blunder in her history. Not only 
has it reacted unfavorably upon her free government 
at home, but it has committed her to an imperialistic 
policy which preserves nothing and advantages noth- 
ing. England acquired India reluctantly and_ step 
by step to defend the trading-posts of her East India 
Company; she took over the government of that 
peninsula only after the massacres of the Mutiny, 
and more than two hundred and fifty years after the 
East India Company was chartered. The acquisition 
of India shuts up a large part of her army there; 
her colonists cannot settle or raise children there; 
her conquest has compelled the acquisition of South 
Africa, with its bloody history, of Aden, Malta, 
Gibraltar, and Beluchistan, and the establishing of 
protectorates in Egypt and southern Arabia; it has 
produced three Afghan wars and will probably cause 
England’s undoing; and all these burdens were added 
when the first trading-post was built in Bengal three 
centuries ago. But with the Philippines we gain 
nothing, and with two continents to be conquered 
commercially we open a gaping wound in our defenses. 

History abounds with similar maladroit enterprises. 
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It was the Sicilian Expedition which ruined Athens 
and brought her to the feet of Sparta. There is 
Spain’s own example which we might have heeded. 
Unless we evacuate the Philippines we court disaster 
and national humiliation. 

The Philippines are three times as far from our 
Pacific ports as from Japan. ‘The opening of the 
Panama Canal will leave this fact where it is to-day. 
When Japan strikes she will strike swiftly. Long 
before our fleet is ready to sail her transports will 
be bearing down on the islands, conveying an enor- 
mous army there, capable of living off the country 
and of maintaining itself there indefinitely without 
provisioning in case of a successful blockade. There 
is no likelihood that Japan would leave her secure 
bases to adventure any wild attack on our Pacific 
shores. California, Oregon, Washington, Alaska, and 
Hawaii even would exist in their pristine security; 
but the Philippines would be overrun and conquered 
within six weeks. 

They say the defenses of Manila are all but im- 
pregnabie. So was Port Arthur, so was <Adrianople, 
so was Metz—before the German armies captured it. 
Our petty garrisons would be starved or overwhelmed 
by numbers; and there need be no hurry about. it. 

Consider, then, the ludicrousness of our position 
with three hundred thousand trained Japanese. sol- 
diers in the Philippines. It took a year after the 
first battle of Bull Run for either side to place a 
trained and organized army in the field. The mem- 
ories of the Spanish War may also be evoked for 
comparison. How long would it take to raise, train, 
and provision a quarter of a million soldiers, the 
minimum foree that would be serviceable? How long 
to train reserves to fill their decimated ranks? How 
could we carry on a successful war in hostile territory 
occupied by a victorious army near its bases? Where 
would we obtain the transports to carry our men 
across the Pacific, and in what harbor of refuge 
would we leave them while our transports went 
scurrying back for the reserves? There is only one 
comparison, and it deals with the man who had to 
‘varry a fox, a goose, and a bag of oats over a stream 
one at a time. 

But suppose we begged or borrowed transports from 
Great Britain to carry part of our army to some base 
where it could hold out against investment until the 
transports had returned and brought a second force. 
Picture, then, this huge, unwieldy fleet, staggering 
to and fro across the Pacific, a prey to vagrant 
cruisers of the enemy. Certainly our fleet could 
not at once blockade the islands, convoy the trans- 
ports, and watch the enemy’s ships. Naturally, the 
transports could not sai] at all until every hostile 
war vessel had been swept from the seas. But would 
Japan pit her unequal navy against our own, sup- 
posing that it is then unequal? She has fifty-four 
torpedo-boats to our nineteen, and from this fact it 
may be inferred what her tactics would be. She 
would wear down our blockade, harass us with night 
attacks, pick off our battle-ships one by one, and 
avoid any direct encounter. 

To blockade the Japanese coasts would be as futile 
as to blockade the Philippines. Far from any pos- 
sible base, we could not maintain such a_ blockade 
for any length of time, nor could we inflict serious 
injury by the assault upon some coastal city. The 
war would be confined to the Philippines, and the 
reconquest of the Philippines would be a military 
impossibility. 

True, we might build a fleet so large that it would 
achieve the impossible; we might leave our offices and 
factories and plows and, by bankrupting our re- 
sources, convert ourselves into a nation of trained 
soldiers within a period of seven years or so. But 
even if this could be accomplished and the Philip- 
pines regained it would avail us nothing. We should 
be a bankrupt nation with a bankrupt colony, the 
Monroe doctrine in a museum, Germany in Brazil, 
the insolvent Central American republics administered 
by half a dozen creditor nations, and President Debs 
in the White House. 

No nation is greater than facts. To talk about 
American prowess as though we were a superior 
brand of mortals is the cheapest and most ignorant 
claptrap. No nation has ever conquered through the 
prowess of its soldiers, but always through that in 
which we are the least of mankind: national dis- 
cipline evidenced by preparedness for war. The 
proudest nation has to bow before facts, and if 
Japan oceupied the Philippines we could never re- 
gain them. To regain the Islands by armed force 
is impossible, not because. of the superior virtue of 
our potential enemies, but because of geography. 

Therefore, unless we are prepared to augment our 
fleet until it is immeasurably superior to anything 
that Japan can bring against us, and to throw into 
the Philippines a force of two hundred thousand men 
to form a permanent garrison there, let us evacuate 
the islands before humiliation comes upon us. Let 


us be frankly imperialistic, for the sake of empire, © 


to our tremendous loss and the imminent destruction 
of popular institutions at home—for democracy and 
empire are incompatible—or let us exercise common 
sense and attend to our own vast and undeveloped 
domains. A Philippine Republic is an unrealizable 
aspiration, nor could it survive; nor could we carry 
out our guarantee of protection. To set up one would 
be to invite reoccupation within a term of years. 
But to approach Japan, offering her the protectorate 
over the islands, would convert an inevitable enemy 
into a friend and ally whose assistance would be of 
incaleulable value in the development of our Chinese 
trade, the recognition of our title to the Hawaiian 
Islands, and our security upon our Western shores. 
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CALIFORNIA’S SIDE OF IT 





Why the Little Man from Little 
Nippon is Giving the Big State 
of California a Fearfully Bad Time 
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situation through the eyes of Cali- 
$fornia drive out to Florin, just be- 
yond the wide-sprawling city of 
BY Sacramento. Florin is in the heart 
Loh of one of the richest agricultural 
S\) districts upon the continent. It 
) grows strawberries and Tokay 
grapes, chiefly the former. Recently 
it has added another crop—little flat-faced, brown- 
skinned children. And it is because of these children 
that a problem, at the beginning almost exclusively 
Californian, has become something more than a _na- 
tional one. It is because of the thing that the 
changing population of Florin typifies that a mob of 
twenty thousand angry Japanese marched through 
the streets of Tokio last month execrating Americans 
and all things American. 

It was because of this very thing that we drove out 
from Sacramento to Florin on a May afternoon and 
over one of the wonderful “ county roads” of which 
your California farmer is so justly proud. The coun- 
trv on either side bespoke its prosperity. Like a 
calm sea it stretched away to intangible horizons, a 
dead level of fertile land, bringing forth as only the 
semi-tropical California farm-land can bring, the 
fruits of the earth. Innumerable home-fashioned 
windmills brought to the earth the moisture of hid- 
den waters. The road that leads from Sacramento 
off toward Stockton is a busy way. Down it come the 
automobiles of the prosperous fruit-farmers of the 
valley—and they are not all cheap or second-hand 
cars, at that. 

Florin is a typical California farming village, with 
its- broad main street, its dusty wooden houses, its 
inevitable yellow depot. It harbors, in addition to 
that inevitable railroad station, two general stores, 
two blacksmith shops, three saloons, a restaurant— 
so-called—a crude little wooden church, and a school- 
house over which the American flag is floating. 
Japanese own and conduct a general store, a black- 
smith shop. and two of the saloons, in addition to the 
restaurant. Excluding the church, the school, and 
the railroad, it might be fairly said that they hold 
the balance of commercial power at Florin. And that 
does not represent their balance of numerical strength. 
There are between 300 and 400 American men and 
women upon the polling-lists of Florin. There are 
some 1,500 full-grown Japanese men and women 
dwelling within the township. 

It was in 1885 that Japanese emigration into the 
United States was legalized, although, since 1907, the 
so-called ‘“ gentlemen’s agreement” has done away 
with the necessity of issuing passports. It was long 
after 1885 before California looked upon the Japanese 
with anything else than a sort of humorous affection. 
They met the merry taste of a merry folk. As house 
servants they were even superior to the Chinese, and 
so house servants they became. That was in the be- 
ginning. It was not until some twelve or fifteen 
years ago that the Japanese seemed to take real 
cognizance of agricultural California. And it was 
the most natural thing in the world that a class of 
men who succeeded as house servants because of their 
ability to do hard and grinding work, and to do it 
well, should succeed as servants in the fields and in the 
erehards. The problem of engaging “ white help ” for 
farm work was following closely in the track of the 
similar difficulties in domestic service. So the Japa- 
nese began to multiply in the fields of California—-- 
particularly in the rich reclaimed districts around 
about the Sacramento, the San Joaquin, the Santa 
Clara, and the Vaca valleys. 

In a little time they had more than merely met the 
shortage of “white help” in these farming territories, 
where plenty of human hands are necessary for a suc- 
cessful marketing of the crops. Instead of meeting a 
shortage they were driving the white men out of 
many of the fields of California—Irish, German, even 
native-born Americans, who, because of mental in- 
aptitude, might hardly hope for better than manual 
labor through the years of their lives. The process 
was simple. The Japanese could live on lower wages. 
Then, when the last of the competent white help of 
those fertile valley bottoms had gone his way, the Jap 
began, with the slow, patient, persistent insistence 
which is so characteristic of him, to demand a better 
wage. His white employer rubbed his eyes in astonish- 
ment. ‘There was a point to which such advances 
might go and still leave a margin of profit for the 
owner of the farm. But that point was soon passed 
and still the ‘inscrutable brown men demanded their 
increases. If they did not receive them they went 
away—and the farmer looked elsewhere for laborers. 
It was all part of a well-conceived plan. 

Now you can perceive the situation, as the Cali- 
fornian sees it to-day. The Japanese having forced 
out the employee, has begun to force out the em- 
plover—particularly in the best lands of the river 
valleys. Staggered by the steady demands for in- 
crease in pay and by the passing of the white farm 
laborer, the white farmer of those rich valleys within 
a hundred miles finds himself confronted by three 
choices. He can sell his farm to the Japanese, he can 
lease it to them, or he can let them operate it on 
shares. All these paths are intolerable to the native 
Californians—the sons of the men who came out to 
the state when it was a wilderness and who have had 


a hand in making it both strong and great—but none 
other seems open to them. Generally they are glad to 
sell and get out, sometimes they lease, but they very 
rarely are content to work the thing on shares. White 
man and brown man do not make congenial partners. 

So much for the typical farm-land situation. Now 
consider, for an instant, the situation in the cities. 
Sacramento, where we started to drive to Florin, will 
do. Sacramento is a typical bustling, hustling Amer- 
ican town: with a cecent self-respect and pride in 
itself that breaks forth in well-planned and handsome 
buildings and in well-groomed streets and lawns. For 
a time the Japanese were content to live in the 
cheaper and older parts of the town, for Sacramento, 
like many of its larger brethren, has an unconscion- 
able habit of spreading its wings almost overnight and 
slipping out from its older and more congested streets. 
The Japanese wanted to spread his wings too. In no 
one other way did he show the difference that exists 
between the Chinaman and himself more clearly. John 
Chinaman is not ambitious. He is honest, clean, 
hard-working, to his own lights highly moral, but 
when his day’s work in the kitchen or the laundry is 
finished he is content to smoke his pipe and dream. 
His dreams do not carry, however, far beyond that 
kitchen or that laundry. 

Your Japanese is highly different. He dreams of be- 
ing a legislator, but in the mean time he is ready to 
take some intermediate steps—to become a small shop- 
keeper, a banker, anything that brings him responsi- 
bility, increased earnings, and power. His social 
ambitions keep pace with his commercial. No street, 
no quarter of any California city, is too good for him, 
or for his. And his methed of injecting himself into 
such a quarter is quite as ingenious as his way of get- 
ting control of farm-lands. 

He will go into the part of a city that he likes—in 
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so the Japanese suffers. Frankly, he has no under- 
standing of the meaning of the word “ contract.” He 
thinks the white man silly to stand by the written 
provisions of a piece of paper with meaningless signa- 
tures upon it, when he can better himself by break- 
ing those provisions. That is the Japanese way of 
looking at a contract. He is quite as honest-hearted 
and as consistent in it as when he unhesitatingly lays 
down his life for a friend or for his native land. 

“You can put it down to racial prejudice and let it 
go at that,” your Californian will tell you. “ We say 
that our America is for white folks and not for yellow 
men.” 

He hesitates for a moment, then begins again: 

“Tf you want to see what we are struggling against 
take a steamer from San Francisco out to Hawaii. 
See what the unrestricted inflow of yellow men has 
done for the business and social morals of those 
islands. . . . One Ellis Island is enough for the land. 
And in a little while the Canal will be finished and our 
own Portuguese problem will be multiplying, other 
problems of the same sort growing as transatlantic 
ships filled with the trash of southern Europe come 
sailing up to the docks of California.” 

Here, then, is the fullness of the problem. It came 
to a dramatic point one day a few weeks ago with a 
hearing on the alien land bill in the big Capitol at 
Sacrainento. Some effective voices had been lifted 
in opposition to the measure. The management of 
the exposition at San Franciseo—that big show that 

















Sacramento or Berkeley or San José, even San Fran- 
cisco—and he will buy a house that he likes. He 
will pay any price that the owner demands, perhaps 
up to five times its value. The instant that sale is 
announced the value of other property in that block 
begins to decline. He will probably pick up an adjoin- 
ing house or two at about its assessed value. After 
that he and his compatriots can“have the remainder 
of the block at their own price. The Japs have made 
a shrewd enough bargain to ,more than cover the 
outrageous price that they paid to start the wedge. 

“Caste!” you begin to say. 

Caste, of course, but your Californian is not more 
particular as to mingling with the brown men than 
our own beloved South has been about mingling with 
the black man. Of course the Japanese, with better 
schooling and a far quicker mentality, is hardly to be 
compared to the negro. That makes the problem the 
more complicated. For to the whites of the west coast 
the Japanese are quite as impossible in even the most 
distant social connections as the negroes are to the 
whites of the South. 

“The reason?” you begin to demand. “The Japa- 
nese is infinitely superior to the negro.” 

Probably he is. The most bitter of anti-Japanese 
agitators will admit that he is a likable little fellow, 
cleanly in his habits, unwavering in his fidelity and 
his patriotism. If he is uncertain in his business 
agreements, notably so in comparison with the scrupu- 
lous Chinaman, please be broad enough to realize that 
the Japanese has his own code of business morals and 
lives up to them. Americans and Chinese have an- 
other, much more easily understood by all of us, and 
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The lowest grade at the school in Florin 


is to be Califernia’s joy and pride two years hence-— 
stood against the measure. The manager of the show 
was in rather a delicate position. For it was Japan 
who was the very first of all the nations to enter 
with an exhibit. 

* We will take any number of acres up to six,” she 
said, “and agree to spend a million dollars an acre.” 

She was assigned two acres and immediately began 
planning to build upon them, in permanent form, a 
reproduction cf the Mikado’s tea gardens which, when 
the exposition is ended, will be a gift to the city of 
San Francisco. The management of the exposition 
felt its debt to Japan and stood manfully against the 
bill. There were other interests that stood against it, 
among them concerns that had elaborate plans for 
the reclamation of marshes into rice-fields and the 
employment of Japanese labor for their development. 
All of these made good arguments. When they were 
done a farmer from over near Elk Grove was given the 
floor. He was a tall, pantherish sort of a man, a 
deadly-in-earnest sort of a man who nervously 
stroked his chin-whiskers as he talked to the legis- 
lators. 

“My neighbor is a Jap,” he said, hastily. ‘“ He has 
an eighty-acre place next to mine and he is a smart 
fellow. He has a white woman living in his house and 
upon that white woman’s knee is a baby. 

“Now what is that baby? It isn’t white. It isn’t 
Japanese. T’ll tell you what it is. It is the begin- 
ning of a problem—the biggest race problem that the 
world has ever known.” 

And in that instant every objection to the bill was 
swept from the minds of California’s legislators, 
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THE PRICE OF EXPERIENCE 





What It Costs to Learn 
to Run a Motor-Car 
















ANY a man has measured his in- 
come and decided that he could not 
afford to own a motor-car. He 

‘if could afford to buy one, but the 

Be mystery of the unknown expense 

AN Z Lik account was too much for him, and 

UL) not all the wiles of the show sales- 
TENE man or of his local dealer, who 

was lavish with free rides and 
demonstrations, were enough to put his signature 
on the order blank. ‘The story is an old one—as old 
as the industry itself, but with each passing year 
there are fewer and fewer of the would-be motorists 
who would like to own a car but who are afraid of 
the expense account, the exact proportions of which 
are not to be accurately reckoned in advance. On 
the other hand, there are many who have plunged. 
They have taken for granted their ability to run 
and keep a car, provided the wherewithal to acquire 
it was forthcoming in the first place. While the 
first class is decadent and due to disappear almost 
cntirely within a comparatively few years, the sec- 
ond is growing lustily. It receives new recruits in 
large numbers every show season, and those that drop 
out of the ranks are few and far between. Simply 
because the man who decides that he is able to buy 
a car also finds that he can afford to run it and 
that the expense is nothing like as great as he feared 
it would be, while the pleasure derived is out of all 
proportion to the outlay. 

It is what he must pay for experience that will 
make a large difference in the size of his first sea- 
son’s account. If the average buyer could only have 
delivered to him a large condensed chunk of that 
extremely valuable utility when he acquires his first 
machine he would be a year or two ahead. But 
experience has to be 
hought and paid for in 
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in this particular instance the motorist used his 
powers of observation and noted that while the car- 
bureter, the batteries, the state of the gasolene supply, 
and a few other odds and ends, such as the wiring 
and the spark-plugs, all came in for attention, the 
remedy was always found in the ‘coils. By trying 
the same process of elimination himself he learned 
low to turn a small screw up and down without hav- 
ing to pay two or three dollars for the results thus 
obtained. 

In another case a friend of mine paid—well, I 
hesitate to say how much out of respect to him— 
simply to learn how to put on a tire properly. The 
amount is difficult to compute, but it must have been 
over three figures: a large part of it went to the 
tire-makers and the rest to the garageman for vul- 
canizing tubes. “I wouldn’t think of going on a 
day’s run without seven or eight spare tubes, and 
even a trip of a few miles around the city wouldn’t 
he safe without three or four on account of the 
everlasting punctures. I don’t think I ever go out 
twice in succession without getting a puncture,” he 
told me once, and to prove it took me out with him 
one Sunday afternoon. We hadn’t gone five miles 
before there was a flat on the rear. “ You see what 
I'm up against. There’s another dollar gone for 
vulcanizing. By the time my garageman gets through 
putting vaccination marks on one of my tubes it costs 
me several times as much as the three-dollar hat you 
buy and then pay bell-hops five dollars a month for 
brushing.” 

One look at the “puncture” revealed the cause 
of the trouble. It was a clean cut half an inch 
long on the rim side of the tube, as nice a little 
pinch as could be desired. It was quite as effective 
as a good sharp horseshoe nail or a broken bottle 
where results were concerned, but totally unneces- 
sary. He had never had the benefit of a lesson or 
two in the proper manner of inserting a tube and 
putting the shoe on the rim. The deflated tube was 
simply laid in the shoe and the usual struggle gone 
through to force the old-time clincher onto the rim. 
It. was inevitable that the soft rubber should be nipped 
at some part by the beads before the shoe was finally 
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hair, and he was plumb vexed with that machine, to 
put it mildly. It was before the day when car- 
bureters had annexed a reliable sure-to-act auxiliary 
air-valve as a regular part of their equipment, and 
their latitude of functioning was correspondingly 
limited. If they got too much gas or too little, the 
motor suffered in proportion and either lay down al- 
together or, what was worse, it would run without 
generating enough power to run the car. This was 
one of the “worse” cases. The motor had been 
running idle at the curb for the matter of an hour 
or more while its owner fiddled with carbureter ad- 
justments, and it was considerable “het up.” In 
fact, it had just about finished consuming the last 
few pints of water in the radiator as I got there and 
was then engaged in blowing a mixture of rust and 
mud out of the overflow pipe at some pressure, to 
which the man under the bonnet was wholly oblivious. 
As it was desirable to avoid the cost of a tow to his 
Brooklyn garage and the expense of taking down a 
seized motor to boot, the first thing to do was to 
shut her off, go into the adjacent café for human 
adjustments, and bring some out in a bucket for the 
motor. This, with a replenishment of the oil supply 
in the crank-case, automatic oilers likewise still being 
a thing of the future then, put her in shape for 
further trials. A few turns of the needle-valve of 
the carbureter and the tightening of the lock nut, 
which had been overlooked, consumed less than five 
minutes, and she was again “hitting on all fours ” 
with her usual vigor. This was another bit of 
valuable experience tliat he got for nothing, barring 
the cost of “ setting them up” as a preliminary. 

The toll that has been paid for learning how to 
make simple carbureter adjustments, if taken in the 
averegate, wouid probably make a sinking-fund the 
interest on which 
would doubtless take 
care of untold widows 





small lots, a piece at a 
time, and even if some 
genius of an automo- 
bile salesman could de- 
vise a plan for hand- 
ing it out in lumps it 
is doubtful if the re- 
cipient would know 
how to take advantage 
of the gift when the 
occasion — arose, He 
would not appreciate 
the value of what he 
had and would not 
realize just what part 
of it to apply. Knowl- 
edge that is paid for 
comes high at times, 
but it sticks. 

Volumes could — be 
filled with stories of 
the exorbitant prices 
that have been paid for 
the simplest rudiments 
of “know how” in the 
earlier days of the 
motor-car. Many a 
man has paid enough 
for one broken spark- 
plug porcelain to buy 
a gross of complete 
plugs at present prices, 
and good round sums 
have been handed out 
to the wayside tinker 
who put up a respect- 
able bluff at having a 
monopoly of all the 
motor-car knowledge 
there was. These ex- 
blacksmiths, bell- 
hangers, and bicyele-re- 
pairers, whose establish- 








and orphans or en- 
dow numerous hospital 
beds. For ways that 
were dark and _ tricks 
that were vain Bret 
Harte’s “Heathen 
Chinee ” had nothing on 
the carbureter of a few 
years ago. I came 
across a diligent toiler 
at the crank one time, 
who had been twisting 
her round and round 
again until he was a 
pulp. They had been 
lunching in the still 
coolness of the woods, 
and the women folks of 
the party had been sit- 
ting on the bank com- 
fortably and handing 
out advice. When the 
car had been stopped at 
the roadside the car- 
bureter had promptly 
begun to flood, and it 
had kept right on all 
the time they were 
there, as the big spot 
under the machine 
made evident, But, fol- 
lowing Rule Three of 
the book of instruc- 
tions, he had carefully 
primed the carbureter 
to start. When the 
bonnet was lifted she 
was dripping and drool- 
ing gasolene out of 
every pore. There was 
the niftiest little set-up 
for a fire that could 
have been desired. Just 








ments were promptly 
metamorphosed into 
* carages ” with the ad- 
vent of the motor-car, 
not only bluffed good 
and hard, but they 
took good eare to see that the man who was paying 
the freight did not benefit by the experience which 
they were acqniring at his expense. They got things 
going again when they could, and the man who 
footed the bill departed satisfied, only to pay over 
and over again for the same bit of knowledge, or. 
rather, the lack of it, every time the same simple 
trouble recurred. : 

I can recall one motorist who confided to me that 
it had cost him fifty dollars in two- and three-dollar 
instalments to learn how to adjust a vibrator coil. 
And it all went to one garageman, together with 
numerous other sundry sweeteners for equally simple 
adjustments that made his first season’s account fig- 
ure out about in the proportion of five dollars for 
the know-how of tinkering to every dollar of ex- 
pense that actually represented mileage covered. 

The. garageman didn’t always know what the 
trouble was himself. He usually found it by the 
routine of hit-and-miss guessing—the groping-about- 
at-random process with which every motorist whose 
experience dates back several years is familiar. But 


“There’s another dollar gone for vulcanizing” 


in place. As a tube-pincher he was without an equal, 
and if he had a superior in that particular line of 
endeavor the size of the tire bill must have been 
something fearful to contemplate. By putting suf- 
ficient air into the tube to “form” it there was 
enough pressure to hold it up against the inside of 
the shoe instead of letting it flop down on the rim 
between the beads. He told me several months later 
that my two-minute lesson in “tubology ” had been 
worth many dollars to him and that the seven or 
eight spare tubes had become excess baggage to @ 
large extent, as he had run hundreds of miles with- 
out one of his old-time “ punctures.” T haven’t col- 
lected vet. 

He was a real-estate man and used his machine 
seven days in the week, owing to the combined calls 
upon it for business and pleasure. One day TI came 
upon him in a down-town street sans hat and coat, and 
with his upper half lost to view under the bonnet 
of the car that was the center of the usual idle 
group of lookers-on. When he emerged he was grease 
from his once nice white cuffs up to the roots of his 
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one backfire out of the 

carbureter would have 

done the trick,and then 

there would have been 

a nice little item to 
add to the expense account for experience. Simply 
another case of too much gas. Shutting off the tank 
cock, draining the earbureter, waiting a few minutes 
for the excess to evaporate, and then filling up again 
to the normal level was all that was necessary to 
start on the first turn over. He was the most grate- 
ful human being in sight on that stretch of lonely 
road. 

These are not all tales of old times by any means. 
Only recently it was my good fortune, or, rather, 
his, to be.able to help out the driver of a small car 
who was just about to give up in despair and hire 
any means of conveyance that was to be had to 
cover the nine miles that lay between him and his 
girl, or, rather, between both of them and home. 
Personally. they were farther apart than that, for 
it was midnight and she was wondering what mother 
would say if she were out all night with a young 
man. He told me with the air of an expert who has 
exhausted his last resources on a difficult problem 
that the car had-not been running well ever since 
they started back some two or three miles from 
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where they were, but they had managed to limp 
along in a fashion on low or second until they had 
struck this hill, which was the cause of all the 
trouble. The car simply could not be driven up 
it, and if I would be kind enough to give them a 
tow up the hill they could probably navigate the 
rest of the distance before morning, as there were 
no other bad hills in the way. As a preliminary the 
tow was forthcoming. The trouble might have been 
saved. An examination under the roadside light 
selected as a stopping-place at the top of the in- 
cline showed that the emergency brake lever had 
not been released fully. It had caught in the notch 
a few inches from the end, just enough to hold the 
clutch partially out of engagement, but quite enough 
to cause it to slip badly and prevent it from carrying 
the load. Fortunately, the two or three miles on 
the level that the car had been run in this condition 
had not burned it out altogether. That car fairly 
jumped away on the road home within two minutes 
after reaching the top of the hill. But it would have 
been expensive experience to get a garageman out 
at that time of night. 

I have paid for experience and somehow there 
never seems to have been a charitably minded motor- 
ist on the job around those parts just at that time. 
On one occasion it cost me five dollars to learn that 
a gasolene-engine will not start under load, and that 
an overtight planetary gear brake-band constitutes 
a load sufficient to nullify the best efforts a one- 
jung motor is able to put forth in the way of start- 
ing. One of the doilars was for a tow to the near- 
est garage, two miles away, and that was the cheap- 
est part of the lesson, all things considered, since 
it was raining at the time. The other four went to 
the garageman, who put his finger on the trouble, 
figuratively speaking, the moment he tried to push 
the car across the garage floor. She wouldn’t budge, 
so the farmer’s team worked a dollar’s worth at least 
in towing her in. 

Another time I burned up at least twenty-five dol- 
lars’ worth of shoes on the front wheels in a single 
day’s run of slightly less than two hundred miles 
simply because an innocent little skid in the 
morning had brought one of them up against the 
curb and caused them to “toe out” badly. That 
was only last summer, and the garageman was 
experienced. He only had to look at the worn shoe 
(the last of three that went the same way), and 
when he noticed the ring worn right down through 
the center of the tread all the way round he got 
in front of the car and squinted at the line-up of 
the wheels. It didn’t take much squinting. They 
were so badly out of line that he wondered more at 
my ability to steer the machine in that condition 
than at the damage which had resulted. Half an 
hour with a wrench, plus the experience (that I 
gained later), would have saved that addition to 
the expense account. It was only necessary to adjust 
the cross connecting-rod of the steering-gear to bring 
the wheels back into alignment to avoid the trouble, 
but the know-how was lacking. That’s what we all 
have to pay for, but the more a man learns from his 
brother motorists and from keeping his eyes open for 
causes and effects when around a garage the less his 
bill for experience will be. 

The motorist who has to store his car in a city 
garage is unfortunately situated in this respect. He 
doesn’t get a real opportunity to become well ac- 
quainted with his machine, and there are dozens of 
little odds and ends concerned with its upkeep that 
he could do in the time he has to wait for the garage- 
man to perform them for him if he had the chance 
to learn how. Then he would not have to pay so 
dearly for his lack of knowledge when emergencies 
arose on the road. A friend of mine, who used to 
commute from Philadelphia to his country place, ten 
or fifteen miles out, in his car every morning and 
evening, put in a restful three-quarters of an hour 
one cold evening while waiting for the garageman for 
whom he had telephoned. Shortly after dropping into 
a bad hole in the road the motor had given a few 
coughs, gasped, and died. Cranking was of no avail, 
and, as he did not know just where to begin to look 
for the trouble, he telephoned for help and waited. 
The garageman placed his car so that the head- 
lights shone against the bonnet and started to investi- 
gate without any preliminary work at the crank. In 
less than five minutes he had found that the car- 
bureter float had stuck and shut off the fuel supply. 
Five doilars was added to my friend’s bill for that 
month. 

In a somewhat similar instance that happened to 
me I suppose I should have credited my own experi- 
ence account with about the same amount. The motor 
started without any trouble and ran all right until 
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I got in the seat and was about to drive off, and then 
she died, apparently without any excuse. My ma-~ 
chine is fitted with one of those glass-window car- 
bureters; you can see everything ‘that goes on inside 
it. There was gas in it when I looked, and at the 
first turn of the crank the motor started again, and, 
before I got settled in the seat, stopped again. This 
time there was not so much gas in the carbureter 
and no more seemed to be coming, and even holding 
down the priming-button couldn’t induce it to come, 
despite the fact that the tank was full. It did not 
require the services of an expert to diagnose that as 
a stopped-up fuel line, but it was not probable that 
a one-eighth-inch pipe would be plugged up when a 
sereen funnel had been used so conscientiously in 
filling, so the investigation was begun at the car- 
bureter end. The screen of the carbureter intake was 
practically closed up with a mass of dirt bound te- 






ought to be, and so on—but no spark could be made 
to appear at the plugs, and hence no start. I cranked 
and fussed with grim determination. Extended in- 
vestigation finally led to taking off the single non- 
vibrating dash coil. Nothing whatever was wrong 
with it outside, so the conclusion was reached that a 
wire must have broken inside. I[ went to the city 
and took it to the makers. They tested it, said a 
wire had been broken, and charged me thirty cents 
for soldering it—really for experience, since there 
was nothing wrong with it whatever. I got*it back 
on the car and was no better off. Then I took the 
magneto contact-box off and had a friend turn the 
motor over slowly while [ watched. The contact 
points did not separate. A few minutes’ work with 
a small screwdriver did the business, and the next 
session at the crank was not in vain. It was a hard 
fight, but not well fought, since, if 1 had studied out 

















He was plumb vexed with that machine 


gether with what appeared to be short hairs or 
threads. A little gas out of the squirt-can I keep 
handy for cold-weather starting remedied the trouble 
in a very few minutes. No tow or high-priced assist- 
ance had to be paid for. In a case of the same kind 
that happened only a few months ago my garage- 
man had to send one of his assistants forty miles to 
rescue a party that had started out in one of his 
rented cars the night before. They went to Coney 
Island and there they stayed until help came over 
the twenty miles that lay between them and home. 
In this case the garageman had to stand the cost of 
sending one of bis men on that round trip of forty 
miles, but it would have been expensive experience for 
the plain, every-day motorist. 

The motorist who can keep his car in his own barn 
has an excellent opportunity to study causes and 
effects, and if he does not give up easily, but insists 
upon digging down to the root of the trouble him- 
self, his experience bill for the first season or two 
will not amount to much, and then he will be primed 
so full of know-how that no emergency on the road 
short of an actual breakdown that renders outside 
aid unavoidable will make it necessary for him to 
“dig down in his jeans.” Speaking of barns reminds 
me of a four-hour session | put in trying to start 
the car in my own last summer. Everything was 
apparently all right—batteries strong, gas where it 


the ignition-wiring diagram in the instruction book, 
I would have seen that nothing was wrong with the 
coil. 

Just one more of a bunch of rambling notes anent 
the price that many of us pay for experience in the 
course of a season’s motoring. A group were talking 
motors and motoring, and one of the party was tell- 
ing his exploits: how on a certain ride of a summer's 
night he found himself with enough gas to get home, 
but not suilicient to take him over a short stiff hill 
that barred the way. They got half-way up, but no 
farther, because the gas in the tank was too low, 
and there they stayed until one of the party walked 
a mile to the nearest telephone and called for help. 
They waited and waited for the welcome sound of a 
car coming, but there was no sign. After an hour 
or more had passed a sorry one-horse hack ambled 
up and its driver inquired. “ Be you the parties what 
wants this gazzerleen?”’ They were, and he handed 
out the five-gallon can. “ Frank didn’t have nobody 
to send, so he asked me,” the driver explained. 

“Well, that was certainly some funny experience,” 
the narrator. voncluded. “ What do you think of it, 
old man?” he continued, turning to me. “ What 
would you have done under the same circumstances?” 

“Turned right around and backed up, of course.” 

“ Why—wihy, I never even thought of that, and it 
cost me three dollars plus the price of the gas.” 








Go, Singer! Seek the woods and dales: 
Seek thou the mountain heights, the vales; 
3 ; List to the music of the breeze, 
* The songs of birds and whispering trees; 
Breathe in the silken summer air; 
Take in the essence of the fair And Nature’s messages impart, 
Deep azure skies that spread above 
By day: and seize the treasure-trove 
That falls from those eternal heights And weave them in thy song alway, 
On starry nights! And thou shalt wear the bay! 


THE FOUNT OF SONG 


BY JOHN KENDRICK BANGS 





The language of the flowers learn: 
The fairies seek amid the fern; 

Bid all the brooks that seek the sea 
Unfold their secrets unto thee— 
All things that whisper to the heart 


Seize thou, and then 
Take up thy pen, 
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THE READY REPLIER 
A COMPENDIUM Or CONVERSATION FOR USE IN EMRBAR- 
RASSING MOMENTS BY THOSE IN NEED. 


(For an Office-boy Let Off Early to Go to his Great- 
grandfather's Funeral, on Coming Suddenly 
Face to Face with his Employer at 
a Baseball Game.) 


EMPLOYER (sternly): Why, Jimmie, what on earth 
are you doing here—didn’t I give you the afternoon 
off to attend your great-grandfather’s funeral? 

OFFICE-BOY (with a great sigh of relief): Thank 
goodness I have found you at last. Mr. Googleyes. I 
have been looking for you all the afternoon, sir. After 
I ieft the office when you were so good as to let me off 
to pay the last tribute of respect to my dear old great- 
grandfather I suddenly remembered that I had for- 
gotten to tell you that you would find your umbrella 
and overshoes in the little closet to the left of the 
bcookkeeper’s desk, where T had placed them yesterday 
morning, feeling that they would hardly be safe if 
left in the corner of your private office. There are so 
many strange people coming and going these days that 
it is no longer safe to leave portable objects of even 
the most insignificant value lying around loose where 
they may attract the eye of the unscrupulous. If 
there had been time I should have telephoned you, sir, 
but it was long after IT knew you had gone to lunch 
that my remissness occurred to me, and there being no 
other method of reetifving my error, which I knew 
you would excuse because of my unhappy stress of 
mind in the sad circumstances that took me from my 
duties, T resolved to seek you out. The day being fair, 
and evervbody with ordinary human intelligence being 
bound hitherward, I decided that this was the most 
likely place to find vou, and I rejoice that what little 
discernment and judgment IT may be said to possess 
have prompted me to come to the right place. To be 
sure, I can see the questien even now arising in your 
mind as to why IT should think you needed your 
umbrella and overshoes on so fair a day, and my an- 
swer to that is that. while to-day’s skies may be blue, 
to-morrow’s clouds may hover low, and since to-mor- 
row is Sunday, it may very well be that after this 
game is over you would desire me to go to the office 
and completely rehabilitate myself in your confidence 
by bringing the umbrella and overshoes to you as a 
precaution against possible, if improbable, inclement 
weather to-morrow. 

(At this point you will do well to. pause, and in 
case your employer is seen vigorously protesting 
against some decision of the umpire, add your pro- 
testations to his, no matter what the decision may 
have been, using a stvle of American that he would 
like to use himself if his dignity would permit. Tf. 
on the other hand, you find him gazing coldly at you 
with steely eves and a frown on his brow, leave ‘the 
grounds instantly, and spend the rest of the afternoon 
looking up signs reading, “ Boy Wanted.) 


JUNE CALENDAR 
Time fer moons and mystic spells! 
Time for merry wedding-bells! 
Time to make the peek-a-boos 
You will wear when August woos; 
Time to paint the barn and shed, 
And to air the feather-bed. 
So that when the boarder comes 
You may gather in the plums. 


TAKING ALL THE BLAME 

“T was a fool ever to marry you,” sobbed Mrs. 
Winks. 

* Now, my dear,” said Winks, nobly, * | cannot per- 
mit you to take the blame for that. It was I who 
was the fool for ever asking you. The mistake was 
not yours, but mine.” 


A DANIEL COME TO JUDGMENT 
“ Bur, your Honor,” protested the plaintiffs coun- 
sel, “ you cannot discharge this woman. All the evi- 
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dence goes, to show that she threw 


that brick at my 


client, and hit him on the head.” 
] replied the justice, 
evidence that the ‘ai 
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had thrown the brick at your 
i it never would have done so. 
































GOOD RICE WHEN PRICES ARE SO HIGH? 


PAID IN ADVANCE 
“ Now, lemme see,” said the rural justice, figuring 
on the back of an old envelope. “ Your bill will come 
to jest—forty-seven dollars.” 
‘ Forty-seven dollars?” echoed Wigglethorpe. “ Why. 
Judge, the fine for overspeeding is only fifteen dol- 


*Ya-as, I know,” said the justice. “The thutty- 
two dollars is fer contempt o’ court.” 

* But I haven’t expressed any contempt for this 
Court.” protested Wigglethorpe. 

“Not yit ve hevn’t,” grinned the justice, “ but ve 
will, my friend, ve will before ye git a mile out o’ 
town. I've made the fine putty stiff so’s t? give ye 
plenty o’ room to move round in.’ 


HER REQUEST 

“T AM sorry, madam,” said the judge, “ addressing 
the convicted suffragette, “ but I must commit you to 
jail for ten days. Tf you have any requests to make 
of the Court be fore sentence is executed I shall be 
glad to hear them.” 

“Oh no, Judge, thank you,” said the lady. * There 
isn’t anything, except, perhaps, if you don’t mind, Id 
like to have my maid committed to the same jail, and 
if vou could arrange it so as to give us connecting 
cells with a bath it would be charming of you.” 


bP 


COMPENSATION 
“T HOPE you don’t object to my children practising 
their music lessons,” said the fourth-floor tenant to 
his neighbor below stairs. 
“On the contrary,” said the neighbor. “It has 
given me a first-class reason for demanding a reduc- 
tion in my rent.” 


THE EFFICIENCY EXPERT 

“ JAMES,” said the efficiency expert, annoyed by the 
cheerful habit which his chauffeur had of whistling 
while at his work, “you should remember that the 
greatest fortunes nowadays are made from the by- 
products of waste. Hereafter when you whistle, 
whistle in the tires and save me the expense of a 
pump.” 


THE CANNY GARAGEUR 

“Wrar!” cried Brimleigh, in consternation—* no 
gasolene?” ; 

‘Nary a drop,” said the garage-keeper. 

“But what the dickens am I going to do?’ 
Brimleigh. ‘“ Mine’s all out.” 

“Wa-al,” said the garage-keeper, “they’s two 
things ye kin do. I got a hotel here where ye kin 
put up for the night at seven-fifty apiece, or T got a 
team thet ‘Il pull ye up to Sam Hoskins’s garridge 
on the same terms. Sam’s th’ only feller round here 
‘at keeps gas’lene.” 


said 


JUNE 

Junew’s a-comin’, June’s a-comin’, comin’ right along. 
I can hear the bees a-hummiw chock-a-block with 
song! I can hear the birds a-floppin’, and the 
rosy buds a-poppin’, while the blossoms white are 
droppin’ in a snowy throng! 

I can hear the bells a-ringin’ in the steeples high, tell- 
in’ how young Love's a-wingin’, laughter in his 
eve, as the brides an’ grooms a- -smilin’ walk the 
primrose way beguilin’, in their dreams of bliss 
a-whilin’ honeyed hours by! 

On the pike the tramps are trampin’, void of every care, 
ready for whatever campin’ turns up anywhere. 
All around the lambs are blattin’ like a lot o’ kids 
a-chattin’, and as soft as fairy satin grows the 
mornin’ air! ° 

Dearest June, I want to tell yer, you’re the best there 
be. When T see or even smell yer, soul is full 0’ 
glee, and no single day that passes but the 
thought o’ greenin’ grasses, lovin’ lads an’ lovin’ 
lasses fills the heart o’ me! 

Love’s the word, and love’s the token, burden of our 
tune; trademark ever true, unbroken, mornin’, 
night, an’ noon. Love, and Life, and Merry 
Laughter. echoin? through wood and _ rafter. 
Naught before. and nothin’ after, ever touches 
June! JoHN KENDRICK BANGS. 
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No-Rim-Cut Tires 
10% Oversize 














§ Fritzi Scheff in the revival of ‘‘ Mlle. Modiste,’”’ at the Globe 
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Lila Hughes as Philine, in ‘‘My Little Friend,’ at the New Amsterdam 





PLAYS AND PLAYERS 
ORES 


From Two Musical Comedy Productions of 
the Early Summer Season in New York 





























Cost 11% Less 
This Year 


No-Rim-Cut tires cost us—and you—about 
11 per cent less than last year. 


And you may be sure that future savings, 
as they appear, will also be given to you. 


For our policy is, and always will be, the 
smallest possible margin of profit. 


Good Business 


We deem it good business to bring 
cost of production as low as it can be 
brought. 


To this end we employ the very 
latest machinery. And we cling to 
small capitalization. 


We also deem it good. business to 
sell Goodyear tires as low as they can 
be sold. To assure you of this, each 
year, as you know, we advertise our 
profits. 


In times past this profit has run 
about 814 per cent. 





Thus you may know that no maker 
can ever supply equal tires for less. 


In Goodyears you get the very 
utmost in tires for the least the best 
can cost. 


There will always be tires which 
cost less, but never a tire which costs 
less per mile. 


New Savings 


Our lessened cost is partly due to 
lower cost of rubber. But that is 
somewhat offset by 
higher cost of labor. 


higher fabric, 


The net saving here, in our opinion, 
warrants five per cent reduction. 


Some makers say it warrants none. 
Our larger saving has come about 


through multiplied output, due to 
Goodyear popularity. 


To meet the demand, which has 
doubled over and over, we have had 


to build new factories, equipped in 
modern ways. 


Now we have by far the largest tire 
plant in the world. And we have a 
capacity pretty close to 8,000 motor 


tires daily. 


To this fact is due the major part 
of this 11 per cent reduction 


No Extra Price 


No-Rim- 


cost no more than old-type 


Now our new-type tires 
Cut tires 
tires of any standard make. 


These tires which can’t rim-cut 


cost as little as other tires which do. 


These oversize tires cost no more 
than clincher tires which always run 


much smaller. 


So all you save in rim-cutting, all 
you save by oversize, are clear net 
savings to you. Under such condi- 
tions, who can think it wise to take 


old-type, hooked-base tires? 


The Demand 


Last year’s demand for Goodyear 
tires exceeded our previous 12 years 
put together. Yet the demand from 
users this year has increased 85 per 
cent. And our contracts from car 
makers this year call for 890,680 tires. 


That shows clearly how men who 


know are quitting old-type tires. 


Write for the Goodyear Tire Book 
—14th-year edition. It tells all known 
ways to economize on tires. 
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No-Rim-Cut Tires 


With or Without Non-Skid Treads 
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THE GOODYEAR TIRE & RUBBER CO., AKRON, OHIO 


Branches and Agencies in 103 Principal Citfes 
More Service Stations Than Any Other Tire 


We Make All Kinds of Rubber Tires, Tire Accessories and Repair Outfits 


Main Canadian Office, Toronto, Ont.—Canadian Factory, Bowmanville, Ont. 
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THE BOOK OF THE WEEK 


Mr. Max Eastman’s “Enjoyment of Poetry” 


BY F. M. COLBY 








KASTMAN sets off the poetic 
gainst the practical and carries 
the distinction ingeniously — into 
es every-day affairs. In a _ ferryboat 
y the passengers whose minds are 
awake may be divided into two 
classes: “those who are interested 
in crossing the river and_ those 
who are merely interested in get- 
ting across.” The first are concerned with the 
realization of experience, the second with the attain- 
ment of ends. The first are the poetic people, to whom 
the realization of things, the taste of life, is an end 
itself, while the others are the practical, who bend 
their minds to ends that are esteemed by society 
important ‘and who exclude all irrelevant consid- 
erations. Says the practical person: 

“Tt is an earnest thing to be alive in this world. 
With competition, with war, with disease and poverty 
and oppression, misfortune and death oncoming, who 
but fools will give serious attention to what is not 
significant to the business?” 

To which the other will reply: 

“Yes—but what is the use of being alive in the 
world if life is so oppressive in its moral character 
that we must aiways be getting somewhere and never 
simply realizing where we are? What were the value 
of your eternal achieving if we were not here on our 
holiday to appreciate, among other things, some of 
the things you have achieved?” 

At least, that is the way they would reason _to- 
gether if each were true to type; but, of course, 
actual people are never purely poetic or purely prac- 
tical, but are a blend of the two with one or the other 
clement predominating. 

Now we who never drank of Aganippe Well, nor 
ever did in Vale of Tempe sit, have, notwithstanding, 
discovered this distinction for ourselves, and we may 
at first thought resent Mr. Eastman’s air of pro- 
prietorship, but this feeling will not outlast his in- 
troductory chapters. It will soon be seen that Mr. 
Eastman is dealing with the matter in a fresh spirit 
and without academic guile. That of itself is some- 
thing of a feat. He says that literature as usually 
taught for three years to post-graduates is not worth 
three weeks’ study. Some day, he thinks, there will 
be a real science which may be learned*by those who 
are going to read literature to the young. This sci- 
ence is a psychology which will concern itself not 
with scholastic rules of literary structure, but with 
the “substantial values that are common to the ma- 
terial of all literature.” He hopes his book will 
prepare the way for this change in education, This 
sounds formidable, but it does not seriously mean 
anything. It was probably thrown out merely by 
way of justifying himself among those pious peda- 
gogic souls to whom there is no relish in a book save 
as it may some day bear on a change in the curri- 
culum. “ What purpose does it markedly reveal?” 
he could hear them asking. He had once been of their 
circle, and he answered after their kind. But for 
you and me he added that his real purpose was 
merely to share with others the enjoyment he had 
found in reading poetry. In this he has succeeded. 
It is for the most part a free-going sort of book, 
written with zest and communicating it. 

Therein lies his merit and not in the answering 
of questions. Indeed, the merely inquisitive reader 
will fare rather badly on the whole. Take, for ex- 
ample, the question why people who write about 
poetry in our own times are almost always odious. 
Mr. Eastman implies that it is because those who 
choose the calling of teachers are scholars who esteem 
knowledge as an end in itself, and therefore lay 
“undue emphasis upon what is nice and formal about 
it,” leaving out “what is more needful to the art 
of life.’ And their worst offense is in their way of 
treating figures of speech. 

“The treatment of rhetorical figures of speech ap- 
pears to be one of the greatest blunders that an over- 
spectacled scholarship ever obtruded upon the world.” 

They insist that a figure of speech is an indirect 
way of naming things. 

“Spring showers—an umbrella and a_rain-coat 
walk along conversing.” 

They call this metonymy—that is, an “ indirect ” 
way of naming things. 

“They have slain the servant with the edge of the 
sword.” 

They call this syneedoche, also an “ indirect ” way 
of naming things. But though, from the point of 
view of practical purpose, it is indirect to say an 
umbrella when the logical subject is a man, from 
the point of view of a poetic intent to present a 
man to the eye umbrella foremost is a supremely 
direct way of naming things. Yet this classifica- 
tion, which is of interest only in the study of the 
mechanics of speech, “is still forced upon the novice 
as one of the keys to the enjoyment of poetry. He 
must learn how lovely it is to be indirect, and when 
you set out to go somewhere, instead of going there, 
to back up and turn around and go somewhere else. 
This is so difficult for a plain man to learn that I 
think that we may set it down as the chief academic 
obstacle to the enjoyment of imaginative literature. 
‘Figures of speeeh’—‘ metonymy,’ ‘synecdoche,’ and 
other long-tailed monsters—are what bar entrance of 
a simple human into the realm of poetry.” 

However damnable this error may be, it does not 
in the least account for the debilitating effect of 
much discourse on poetry. No rule that Mr. East- 
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man or any one else may lay down will make-scholars 
forsake the “nice and formal” for that which is 
“more needful to the art of life,’ even assuming that 
any two persons could agree as to what the “art of 
life” really is. The Shakespeare commentator is in- 
curable. There is no rule for him save that he be 
born again. Nobody knows why people who for pur- 
poses of publication consume great quantities of 
poetry seem so strangely damaged by what they 
feed on. Mr. Eastman leaves the mystery as he 
found it. 

Mr. Eastman begins very properly with babies. 
They are poetic because they have not yet learned the 
trick of formulating a purpose and then achieving 
it. The impulse toward realization is free. In our 
fallen, practical state a derby hat is only a covering 
for the head, but to children it is “hard, smooth, 
hollow, deep, funny.” They find positive joy in the 
qualities of the derby hat for their own sake, just as 
Homer did in the qualities of a shield or a bow, or 
the rich color of an open wound, and would stop in 
the thick of battle to describe them. Our practical 
education robs children of this quaintness. There is 
a superstition that the first thing to do with a child 


is to “bring it up,” and children accordingly are 


brought up in great haste “by persons who pur- 
chased their own maturity at a cost of all native and 
fresh joy in anything available.” We ought to take 
pains to preserve their ‘ poignant realization.” We 
ought indeed, but just how we are to do it is a 
question on which he throws no light. 

The division between the poetic and practical ap- 
pears in the naming of things. The practical name 
of a thing indicates a suitable adjustment to it, the 
poetic intensifies the realization of it. “ Winter 
squash” is practical, “goldenrod” is poetic. Then 
follows many pages of illustrations. Slang is founded 
on poetic intent. A “two-base hit” is merely a 
practical term, but to “lean against the leather” 
and “zip it to the fence” are poetic. People think 
poetry is always symbolic and implies “gush of har- 
monious members upon appropriate occasions, having 
especial regard to cliffs, maidens, hair, waves, pine- 
tree, the sea, the moon.” But Mr. Eastman goes be- 
hind such accidental associations. Almost any viva- 
cious turn of phrase is by his hospitable definition 
pectic. Of two men walking by the sea, one says, “ it 
sounds like eternity,” and the other says it sounds 
“like shoveling coal down a chate.” Both are poetic 
hecause both try to realize intensely. But a third 
man appears, a base character, who calls it brine, 
with three and one-half per cent. solution of natural 
silts. He is no poet. Poetic folk name water “ wet,” 
“babbling.” and “ wild.’ The practical and scientific 
name it H.O. He advances this not very startling 
proposition in a valiant and dogmatic manner, as if 
in the presence of many foes armed to the teeth, and 
when five illustrations would serve his turn he bom- 
bards us with fifty. If his book contained only this 
argumentative matter it would not be worth the 
reading, and its author would have to be classed 
among those who, in the phrase of Mr. Howells, 
“do their boldest thinking along the safest lines.” 
But now and again occurs a passage like the following: 

“There is a large democracy in nature. The world 
itself is not dogmatic. It both lends its support to 
a number of practical assumptions and consents to 
be in some measure what. any poetic mind perceives. 
The mind, in truth, does not impose itself upon a 
world of other things, but is itself a part of things 
so far as they engender experience. The poetic im- 
pulse is a love of that experience for its own sake. 
Poetic creation begins in us when we marry, with 
such love, the images of memory to the impressions 
of sense, and when to this union we set the seal of 
a vivid and communicable name we are poets in the 
full and divine sense. We are makers of a world. 
lor if there is any creation in all history, poetic 
names are creators. And the man who lives his life 
in apathy or in expeditious indifference to them— 
the world will never attain a full being in that man’s 
experience.” 

Poetry, says Mr. Eastman, is the flower of leisure, 
and, leisure being in cur day the possession of the 
few, poetry has grown aristocratic. It has also 
grown feminine, becanse among the well-to-do leisure 
is the traditional possession of the women alone. 
Poetry seems not to belong among the poor save for 
an occasional rebel or degenerate, for the poor have 
no leisure. So all who are solicitous for the future 
of poetry will “do well to favor in their day every 
assault of*labor upon the monopoly of leisure by the 
few.” The idle hours must be redistributed. But 
even that will not suffice, for there is danger that as 
soon as men gain leisure they will become respectable. 
Respectability is the blight of poetry. The rich in- 
sulate themselves from “ real contact with the matter 
of life” and “touch nothing to the quick.” Wrapped 
“in fabrics and fine manners,” they are more shut 
off from the poetry of experience than those who 
struggle to live. There is always a noble disreputa- 
bility about poets, he thinks. He likes their long 
hair and flowing ties as symbols of revolt against 
respectability. Yet by a redistribution of wealth he 
would so change society that there would be no re- 
spectability to revolt against. And note that he 
has just now been saying that if the poor gain 
leisure they will be in danger of that same “ baleful 
constraint ”’—that is to say, of respectability. Never- 
theless, he believes that if wealth and leisure were 
more widely distributed there would be more of 
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“naturalness without respectability,” which at pres- 
ent is a very rare jewel. 

Now, instead of fumbling about in this manner 
for a general rule, it would have been better to have 
admitted frankly that for the production of true 
poets no general rule is discernible. The leisure class 
is no smaller to-day than in the age of Pericles, 
Augustus, or Elizabeth. Poetry is no more aristo- 
cratic now than it was at its greatest periods. The 
fear of respectability is not the beginning of poetry. 
It is often merely the beginning of very bad verse. 
Good poets have been respectable, disreputable, 
starvelings, gluttons, saints, rascals, blacksmiths, 
kings, time-servers, and rebels. To any one who 
says they have been one thing we can always im- 
mediately prove that they have been twenty other 
things. Indeed, in place of each of Mr. -Kastman’s 
propositions at this point we may assert with equal 
truth the opposite. And as to any such petty usage 
as long hair and flowing neckties, it is no more 
symbolical of revolt than of observance—one set of 
rules being replaced by another beginning perhaps 
with the opposite but equally strict commandment, 
Thou shalt not wear a top-hat. People never seem 
so much alike as when under the special stress of 
seeming different. Forty magazine verse-makers toil- 
ing ‘severally at revolt will achieve the most wonder- 
ful unanimity. Strain after the unusual of poetry 
ends generally in the dead level of minor verse. 
Many a worthy soul who might perhaps in time 
achieve a simple ditty is carried. away by the vain 
hope of creating a verbal earthquake, and, though 
plainly marked by nature for a quiet life, he is soon 
out in the magazines, spumantibus visceribus —a 
jumble of strong words and no meaning. “ Hands 
englaived in flaming steel ” will “ clutch the demons ” 
in a magazine in spite of the well-known difliculty 
of clutching anything with a hand that is already 
clutching a glaive, and merely because ‘ englaived ” 
seemed picturesque. Mr. Eastman’s formula will cer- 
tainly do no good, and it may add to the present 
mischief. 

But elsewhere he shows that he is aware of the 
present danger. He points to the fact that the early 
poets were more leisurely in their comparisons, set- 
tling down comfortably into long similes and meta- 
phors, and enjoying these divagations for their own 
sake. They forget the thing compared as they run 
on with the comparison, and they often repeat the 
comparison like a refrain. Theocritus, for example, 
in a lyrie which he himself called “ passionate,” wan- 
ders off into all sorts of pleasant by-paths of com- 
parisons where modern verse would be pounding away 
with passionate adjectives on the subject itself. 

“We take delight in this free-hearted poetry, as we 
might in the rippling of a stream where it spreads 
out among the little stones. We take delight, think- 
ing of it as something unusual and refreshing. But 
for ourselves, in our own world, we have all too little 
of it. We feel that the poetic attitude is not quite 
allowable in maturity, except when demanded by a 
deepening of the passions. And this is very unfor- 
tunate, because it makes people who have not deep 
passions and yet are poets feel compelled to simulate 
the language of exaltation and construct studious 
verses out of strange, intense-sounding words when 
they might sit down and write a little natural poetry 
with no great exhaustion if we would only expect it 
of them.” 

Mr. Eastman gives to those who would really enjoy 
poetry the rather perilous advice to try and write it 
themselves. Then, he says, they will feel akin to the 
great poets. And he concludes with some practical 
hints as to how they should set about it, explaining 
in a few words the essentials of rhythm. He warns 
amateurs against too perfect rhythm, which he likens 
to “shouting to the tom-tom.” When the time is 
too monotonously drummed out it will appear ludi- 
crous to the audience. People will not suffer them- 
selves to be “ played upon by too obvious a device.” 
They want the singer to skip a beat now and then. 
These and his other lessons, in first aid to amateurs 
do not seem especially effective even on the very 
doubtful assumption that the promotion of verse- 
making is desirable. 

“Remember that you are engendering and sus- 
taining in the mind a flow of waves, and you will 
need no laws of prosody. Remember also that the 
words, and groups of words, you work with are not 
common names grown old in the conveyance of a 
meaning ; they are surprising names, new-made by 
you, to choose fresh qualities and details in the 
things vou speak of, and to join them in the mind 
with other things they never knew before, thus send- 
ing them alive and vivid into that stream of height- 
ened consciousness the waves induced. You will need 
no laws of rhetoric. You will have the art of writing 
poetry and the surest path to its enjoyment.” 

To one class of minds this will have no* meaning, 
and to another class of minds it will have no value. 
Indeed, all Mr. Eastman’s little formulas, simplifica- 
tions, and analyses will of themselves help no one 
cither to write poetry or to enjoy it. As a book of 
advice it is merely a series of superfluous sign-posts 
stuck up in a region where it is necessary that every 
one shall find his way for himself. It is for good 
company, not for guidance, that Mr. Eastman should 
be sought. He has not made much headway in the 
teaching of taste or in the definition of the inde- 
finable, but he has succeeded in communicating to 
others some of the pleasure that he has found. 
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Spokane as a Distributing 
Center 


By R. B. Paterson 


Joun JAcosp Astor planted the first 
commercial banner in the Spokane coun- 
try over a hundred years ago. The little 
trading-post was called Spokane House 
and was a branch of the Pacific Fur Com- 
pany, whose headquarters were in Astoria, 


Oregon. Subsequently Spokane House 
passed to the Hudson Bay Company, 
which maintained fqr many years a 


trailic of exchange with Indians and the 
few straggling French-Canadian hunters 
and trappers. Even in those almost for- 
gotten days the broad, open, and sunlit 
valley of the Spokane was the rendezvous 
of Indians and trappers, who roamed the 
vast stretches of mountain and plain ly- 
ing between the Rockies and the Cascades. 
This great domain rested in the possession 
of the Indians and a few adventurous 
pioneers until the building of the first 
railroad in 1882, when real settlement 
and development began. No one has since 
needed to inquire, “ Why is Spokane?” 
The transcontinental railroads find 
their way to Spokane’s gates. Five of 
them maintain terminals there, and al- 
most a score of local and branch lines, 
both steam and electric, radiate from 
Spokane, serving each cluster of popula- 
tion throughout what is known locally 
as the “Inland Empire,” a_ territery 
roughly described as lying between the 
main range of the Rocky Mountains and 

















A Spokane Jobbing House 


the Cascade Mountains, and embracing a 
large portion of the states of Washing- 
ton, Oregon, Idaho, and Montana, a 
territory equal in extent to all New Eng- 
land, New York. and New Jersey com- 
bined, and so richly endowed with natural 
resources that it has been aptly described 
as the “zone of plenty.” The mineral, 
lumber, grain, and fruit production of this 
vone totaled 298 million dollars for 1912. 

The jobbing trade of Spokane has kept 
pace with the rapid, almost magical de- 
velopment of the territory described. At 
present ninety-eight jobbing houses and 
distributing concerns, representing every 
line known to modern commerce, serve the 
inland empire, and a conservative esti- 
mate of the annual trade is fifty millions 
of dollars. Spokane being among the 
newest of this country’s distributing 
centers, its business is conducted along 
most modern and progressive lines. The 
jobbers and manufacturers are fully 
organized, insuring both protection and 
liberal credit service to the merchants of 
their territery. Banking facilities are 
ample to finance operation on a proper 
scale and all priaciple lines of mer- 
chandise are represented by houses of 
wide experience and high standing. 

Spokane ranks among the largest dis- 
tributing points of the country in some 
lines, notably mining and lumbering ma- 
chinery and agricultural implements. 
Who can picture or foretell the future 
for Spokane as a distributing center? 
Under all natural laws, she will remain 
supreme in a veritable empire, excessively 
rich in natural resources, at present con- 
taining enly a few millions of population, 
but with a glorious climate, vast forests, 
boundless fields, and great mineral de- 
posits, 





Confectionery 


CurRIOUSLY enough, the making of con- 
fectionery originated in a way with the 
apothecaries about five hundred years 
ago. It was then that sugar was first 
imported into England; and it was then 
that “confections” first became known. 
For a time they appeared only in medical 
form, the apothecaries using the newly 
imported sugar as a means of mitigating 
the bitterness of their doses. In other 
words, they mixed their drugs with it; 
and therein lay the origin of many of the 
Syrups and medicated candies, the an- 
cestors of our cough-drops and lozenges. 
The cost of sugar was far too high and 
most people were far too poor to permit 
of its being eaten for its own sake alone 
and as a mere luxury. 

It was not only a couple of centuries 
ago that there began to appear a new 
phase of the apothecary’s art. Confections 
began to be made more or less apart from 
any medicinal purpose and because people 








liked them; and eventually the confec- 
tioner’s business became quite separate 
and distinct from that of the apothecary. 

Although the confectioner’s trade may 
be said to be about two hundred years 
old, it was only within recent times that 
it became a real and extensive industry. 
At first sugar was heavily taxed, and the 
confectioner’s trade was pursued upon 
very elementary principles. For a long 
time everything was done by hand. Im- 
plements were of the very simplest— 
candy-kettles heated on small brick fur- 
naces, pestles and mortars, rolling-pins 
and scissors, ete. The output was very 
small and, comparatively speaking, sweet- 
meats of all sorts were expensive and fre- 
quently unattractive. 

All this has been changed, and nowa- 
days the most improved machinery and 
implements combine to produce the most 
delicate and attractive sweets. Muscles 
have been superseded by engines, pestles 
and mortars and rolling-pins and scissors 
have given place to revolving pans and 
steam pans, and mechanism for beating 
and kneading and mixing, for cutting and 
slicing and grinding, for rolling and 
grating and stamping, for crushing ice 
and freezing eream, and other processes. 

While many of the best and most ex- 
pensive candies are still very largely made 
by hand processes, by far the greater 
mass of sweetmeats is now produced by 
machinery. 

Although sugar is the predominant ele- 
ment in the manufacture of sweets, the 


secondary commodities, such as gum, 
gelatine, almonds, cocoanuts, walnuts, 
pistachio nuts, and other articles too 


numerous to mention, play no mean part 
in their production. Gum, the product of 
the acacia tree, which exudes it in tear- 
like drops, when melted and mixed with 
sugar becomes in the hands of the candy- 
makers jujubes and pastilles. Cocoanuts 
are used in immense quantities. Almonds, 
the flavoring dear to the French and 
Americans, ground and mixed with sugar, 
form the well-known marzipan. In the 
Balkans and on the Riviera busy hands 
gather the flowers that scent the favorite 
bouquet lozenges and drops of the KEuro- 
pean. The groves of Italy and Spain, 
Florida and California, provide the 
lemons and oranges that enter so large- 
ly into the trade. Thousands of persons 
in France are needed to harvest the wal- 
nuts that form so popular a part of 
confectionery. 





The Chinese as Engineers 


ONE of the most remarkable signs of 
the awakening of China is afforded by 
the spread of European engineering 
methods in that country. The railroad 
between Peking and Kaigan, opened a 
couple of years ago, was constructed ex- 
clusively by Chinese labor under the sole 
direction of native engineers. 

The Chinese do not hesitate to con- 
struct cuttings and tunnels in the modern 
fashion. One of their tunnels passes un- 
der the famous Great Wall, the demoli- 
tion of which was begun a short time ago. 

It has been observer that, while the 
Chinese students of engineering resort 
to America and Europe for instruction, 
as soon as they return to China they 
emancipate themselves from foreign tute- 
lage and attack their problems for them- 
selves. They show wonderful capacity in 
comprehending the practical sciences of 
the Occident and are especially notable 
for their mathematical ability. 





No Loafers in Switzerland 


Ir is rather difficult in Switzerland to 
try to live without working. In that 
commonwealth the people proceed upon 
the theory that a man who is unemployed 
is, if left to himself, liable to become 
a waste by being a charge and a tax upon 
the community. The Swiss, therefore, 
consider the problem as an economic ques- 
tion to be solved by the state. 

The purpose is to assist the unfortunate 
unemployed to secure work not only for 
the sake of his family, but in the inter- 
ests of the commonwealth. There is no 
toleration of the loafer. Begging is pro- 
hibited by the law and vagraney is classi- 
field almost as a crime. 

Should an unemployed person not make 
serious effort to obtain work, the authori- 
ties proceed to find it for him, and when 
they do he is compelled to perform it. If 
he refuses to work he is placed in the 
workhouse, where strict discipline is 
maintained and every inmate required to 
work to his full capacity, receiving there- 
for his board and lodging and from five 
to ten cents a day in wages. 

There are in Switzerland institutions 
where temporary employment may be had 
by persons out of work through no fault 
of their own. They receive comfortable 
accommodations and some money compen- 
sation until they can find more remunera- 
tive wages. 
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The Voice o 

When a flood sweeps 
over a vast area, desolating 
the cities and towns which 
lie in its course, the appeal 
for assistance gets a unani- 
mous response from the 
whole country. 


With all commercial and 
social order wiped out, an 
afflicted community is un- 
able to do for itself. It 
must draw upon the re- 
sources of the nation of 
which it is a part. 


In such an emergency, 
the telephone gives its 
greatest service when it 
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carries the voice of distress 
to the outside world, and the 
voice of the outside world 
back to those suffering. 


At the most critical time, 
the nearest telephone con- 
nected and working in the 
Bell System affords instant 
communication with dis- 
tant places. 


And always the Bell Sys- 
tem, with its extensive re- 
sources and reserve means, 
is able to restore its service 
promptly, and in facilitating 
the work of rebuilding, per- 
forms one of its highest 
civic functions. 


AMERICAN TELEPHONE AND TELEGRAPH COMPANY 
AND ASSOCIATED COMPANIES 
Every Bell Telephone is the Center of the System 








Middle West. 


large industries. 
tunity. 





Spokane offers many inducements to manufacturers; 
factory sites adjacent to railroads, cheap electric power, cheap raw 
material, extensive markets free from local competition, seven 
transcontinental railroads, many branch and interurban lines, 
excellent banking facilities and plenty of labor. 


TO MANUFACTURERS— 
FREE SITES 


IHE opening of the Panama canal means new industrial 
conditions in the Pacific Coast states—as great a growth and 
as rapid a change as this country has ever seen. 


Spokane is the business center of the biggest exclusive territory 
in all the West—a territory of all natural resources just beginning 
to grow as measured by the development of the East or the 


free 


Our Industrial department has facts and figures for small and 
Let us help you investigate the Spokane oppor- 


SPOKANE CHAMBER OF COMMERCE 
| SPOKANE 
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b/ Makes the best cocktail. A pleasing aromatic with 
all Wine, Spirit and Soda beverages. Appetizing, 
healthful, to use with Grape Fruit, Oranges, Wine Jelly. 
At Wine Merchants or Druggists. Sample by mail, 
2S¢ im stamps. 

i iiLimaiatends 0. W. AbiOTT & CO., Baltimore, Md. 
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The Overrated ‘‘ Tariff Influence’ 















MAY oe IE past couple of months have seen 
EK 
Cohn. 


*2 one of those sudden and all but’ in- 
WA \Y explicable changes in “sentiment ” 
BEA Ae characteristic of the American busi- 
at 83 ness temperament. For fully four 

YR months after the coming into power 
> of tle Democratic party had made 
; certain a radical reduction of the 
eo 2AAEN tariff, business went ahead as though 
the impending readjustment were anything but an in- 
fluence to be feared. Then suddenly the country seemed 
to wake up to the possibilities of tariff revision as a 
husiness disturber, and within a very few weeks what 
had been known all along, but disregarded, came to be 
very generally considered an influence of dominating 
importance. As tate as the middle of Mareh, while 
business was still on the up-turn, nobody thought any- 
thing much about the tariff. Now that the crest has 
been passed and business is going off, there is so much 
talk about the tariff and its effects that one might 
think that were the only consideration of any impor- 
tance, 

That rearrangement of the long-established — tariff 
schedules will necessitate a certain amount of read- 
justment in’ business is certain, but just why such 
process of readjustment should result: in’ the disturb- 
ance to business and the markets so generally feared 
it is hard to see. Were the whole tariff system sud- 
denly to be abandoned, the business of the country. it 
would be faced with disaster. But nothing 
of the sort is in contemplation. In a good many direc- 
tions where an unreasonably high tariff exists the sub- 
stantial cuts which are going to be made are bound to 
hurt. but any idea that there is suddenly to be aban- 
doned the protective system under which our industries 
have grown may at once be dismissed. Between what 
the administration considers a fair and = safe revision 
of existing tariff schedules and what a good many 
business men think ought to be done there is, without 
doubt, a considerable ditference. Quite plain, however, 
has it already become that whatever changes are made 
will be made with dune regard for their effect on 
business. 


Is sure, 


1893 and 1913 
or the present feeling as to tariff revision and its 
probable consequences the severe disturbances which 
followed the last substantial reduction in the tariff 
is very largely responsible. Back in the early nineties 
they put the tariff down, it is being pointed out, and 


for five years following we had the hardest times the 
country has ever seen. Make the changes proposed, 
you hear it argued, and the effect on business will be 
just what it was then. 

Were it a fact that the severe business depression 
which lasted from 1893 to 1898 resulted from the 
Wilson tariff, there might be cause for uneasiness as 
to what may happen when the schedwes are put down 
this time. But, unfortunately for the argument of 
those who want to stir up sentiment against present 
revision of the tariff by pointing out the ill effects of 
revision in the past, there are no ill effects to point out. 
Following the tariff reduction of 1893, it is true, there 
came several years of business depression. But because 
a period of hard times followed the enactment of the 
Wilson tariff, by no means is it said that the hard 
times were caused by the Wilsen tariff. On the con- 
trary, by pretty much every one who lived through 
those times, it is agreed that the depression was caused 
not by the tariff at all, but by vicious currency legis- 
lation, over-extension of the credit position, and the 
bursting of the land boom in the West. For the pur- 
pose of showing how the pending tariff revision is 
going to react on business the trouble following the 
tariff revision of the early nineties is being continually 
brought up, but on no one familiar with the facts can 
it have much effect. 


Discounted 

So far as the influence of tariff revision on the 
security markets is concerned, there is no question that 
it has been largely discounted. It is not true, as has 
been widely stated, that “every schedule in the exist- 
ing tariff has been capitalized.” but it is true that 
a number of big corporations which have thriven  be- 
hind the protection of the tariff wall have outstanding 
a large amount of securities which, under a reduced 
tariff, will be less valuable than they have been in the 
past. Speak of the need of “ tariff revision,” and what 
concrete examples present themselves first to mind? 
Wool, naturally, and then sugar. Very fully have the 
securities of the companies dealing in these products 
already discounted the coming revision. Take, for ex- 
ample. American Woolen preferred, a stock which pays 
7 per cent. dividends and has an unbroken dividend 
record since the organization of the company. — Its 
price at the time of writing is 7714. Last year it 
sold at 94 and the year before that at 96, while in 
1909 it was as high as i07%4. Take American Beet 
Sugar, another stock whose carning power will be very 
directly affected by tariff reduction. Only last year 
Beet Sugar sold at 77. Its present price is 2934, 

The foregoing are merely a couple of random = ex- 
amples of what has been going on all along the line. 


BY FRANKLIN 


ESCHER 











Other influences, of course, have been at work to de- 
press the price of securities, but whatever the cause of 
the decline, the fact remains that by most of the 
securities whose earning power is going to be seriously 
affected by reason of tariff revision this influence has 
been pretty well discounted. It can be said with per- 
fect consistency that the earning power of a good many 
industrial stocks is going to be permanently lessened 
by tariff readjustment, and vet that at the price at 
which they are selling they are attractive from an 
investment standpoint. 


Securities That Will Benefit 

There are, moreover, a good many securities whose 
earning power will be largely increased by the read- 
justment of the tariff schedules on a more reasonable 
basis. Take, for example, the railroads. Their product 
is service—what they are interested in is the freest 
possible movement of goods. Now, is there any ques- 
tion of the fact that a high tariff tends toward high 
prices and that high prices tend to obstruct the free 
flow of merchandise? Lower the tariff, and while for 
a short time the inevitable hesitation in certain manu- 
facturing industries may result in the movement of a 
smaller volume of freight, within a very little while 
freight will be moving more freely and the railroads 
will be making more money than ever before. 

And that is only one side of it. Along with the 
increase in railway gross revenues bound to follow 
the unhampered movement of freight, there may rea- 
sonably be expected to come a reduction in operating 
costs. How muei, if any, wages will be reduced re- 
mains to be seen, but certainly the lower cost of ma- 
terials will enable the railroads to operate on a more 
economical basis than at present. Which, after all, is 
the important thing—more important even than the 
expected increase in gross earnings. Margin of profit 
is what pays dividends. , 

To both business and the security markets tariff 
revision is more or less of a disturbing influence and 
is likely for some little time so to remain. That is 
quite true. But no less is it true that it is an influence 
which is greatly overrated. Pending the enactment 
of the new tariff, importers in many lines are going 
slow and manufacturers are taking every precaution 
against getting overstocked. All that, however, while 
it doesn’t do business any good, is not doing it any 
harm which cannot be quickly repaired when once 
the new conditions under which business is to be done 
are definitely known. 





NORTH 


ITH a total production of 227,000, 000 


organization on April 1, 1905, to 
January 1, 1913, the North Butte Min- 
ing Company occupies the second 
place in the Butte District and is also 
the fourth heaviest. producer of silver 
in North America, in the period of its 
existence having ’ produced 8,400,000 
ounces of the white metal. Since organization it has dis- 
bursed from its earnings the sum of $11,452,000 and at 
the present time is paying at the rate of $2.00 per share 
annually. 

The North Butte Mining Company was incorporated 
under the laws of Minnesota on April 1, 1905, by Charles 
A. Dunean, L. W. Powell, and Joseph B. Cotton, of 
Duluth, Minn. It is capitalized for 600,000 shares, of a 
par value of $15.00. Of this amount 410,000 shares have 
been issued. 

The original property was the Speculator mine, which 
was purchased from John A. Creighton, of Omaha, and the 
Largey Estate, of Butte. The original owners extracted 
$4,000,000 worth of ore from above the 1,600-foot level. 

The officers of the company are: Thomas F. Cole, 
president; Charles A. Duncan, vice-president and treas- 
urer; and Frederic R. Kennedy, secretary, all of Duluth, 
Minn. John D. Pope, Butte, Mont., general manager. 

The company now owns an area of more than two 
hundred acres, comprising twenty-seven patented claims 
in one contiguous group. It includes what has been 
proved to be one of the richest mineral areas in the Butte 
district. Less than half of the ground has been developed. 

Mining operations are being conducted from the 
Speculator shaft, which by the original owners was sunk 











BUTTE MINING COMPANY 


to a depth of 1,600 feet, and by them the Speculator vein 
was worked out to that depth and some development done 
on the Edith May and Jessie veins. Since that time the 
Speculator shaft has been sunk to a depth of 2,900 feet, 
and crosscuts and drifts have been extended, developing 
rich ore deposits on various levels. 

It remained for the present owners to complete the de- 
velopment of Edith May and Jessie veins, which several 
years ago were proved to contain the richest ore deposits 
in the district, and which made possible the payment of 
dividends in 1906 in the aggregate of $7.25 a share. 

The principal product from the mine during the latter 
part of 1905, 1906, and 1907 was from the Edith May 
and Jessie veins. Since that time these veins have been 
explored on lower levels, and recent developments warrant 
the assertion that they will prove rich. The north cross- 
cuts have been extended on levels below the 1,600, and 
have intersected the Gem, Croesus, Snowball, and Adiron- 
dack veins, which are now developing excellent values. 
On the extreme lower levels the Edith May and Jessie 
veins are again being developed, and give promise of re- 
peating their values on the levels above. The Cravsus 
and Snowball veins have proved rich in silver and are 
giving a heavy tonnage of highly profitable ore. 

Early in the history of the North Butte Company it 
became apparent that it would be only a question of time 
when expanding operations would make a second shaft a 
necessity. In 1907, therefore, the work of sinking in the 
Granite Mountain shaft, 850 feet north of the Speculator 
shaft, was commenced. As a two-compartment shaft the 
Granite Mountain had been sunk by the Lewisohns. 
The North Butte Company enlarged it to three compart- 
ments, and continued sinking, and it now has a depth of 
2,200 feet, and will be continued to extreme depth. Within 





a short time it will become the main working shaft of the 
North Butte Company, and will be equipped with the most 
modern electric hoist, with capacity for hoisting from a 
depth of 5,000 feet. 

While the Granite Mountain will eventually be used as 
the main working shaft, the Speculator shaft will be con- 
tinued in commission for lifting the ores located contiguous 
to it. The company will thus have two shafts for operat- 
ing purposes, and will be in a position to increase its output 
if the condition of the metal market should warrant. 

The methods of mining by the North Butte Company 
are thoroughly up to date. The equipment on the surface 
is modern in every respect, and the mine is now producing 
an average of 1,300 tons of ore a day. Skips are used in 
the hoisting of ore, and as it reaches the surface the ore is 
automatically dumped into the ore bins located on the 
railroad track. The underground workings are lighted 
by electricity, and electric haulage is employed. As 
showing the extent of underground work it may be stated 
that for timbering in the stopes, crosscuts, and drifts the 
company uses about 800,000 feet of lumber a month. 

The company employs about nine hundred men, and 
its payroll amounts to about $100,000 every month. 
The men in the employ of the company are well provided 
for and enjoy all of the modern conveniences. The 
change house, where the miners change their clothing 
before and after working in the mine, is provided with 
individual lockers for one thousand men. Shower baths 
are provided, with hot and cold water. 

The North Butte Company ships its product to the 
Washoe Smelter at Anaconda under contract. It markets 
its own product. It is producing at present at the rate 
of 27,000,000 pounds of copper, 1,500,000 ounces of silver, 
and 1,500 ounces of gold a year.,*, 
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BUFFALO 
SPRINGS 





Challenges comparison with 
any other known mineral 
water in the world on its 
record of results. 


Dr. Roberts 
Bartholow 


Professor Emeritus of Ma- 
teria Medica, General 
Therapeutics, etc., Jeffer- 
son College, Philadelphia, 
said in ‘‘Practical Treatise 
on Materia Medica and 
Therapeutics,’’ 1899, that 
Buffalo Lithia Water “‘con- 
tains well-defined traces of 
lithia and is alkaline. It 
has been used with great 
advantage in gouty, rheu- 
maticand renal affections.” 


Dr. Richmond, Va., ex-Presi- 
George Ben dentSouthern Surgical and 
Johnston Gynecological Associa- 
tion, ex-President Medical 
Society of Virginia, and 
Professor of Gynecology 
and Abdominal Surgery, 
Medical College of Vir- 
ginia, says: ‘‘When lithia 
is indicated, I prescribe 
Buffalo Lithia Water in 
preference to the salts of 
lithia, because it is thera- 
peutically superior tolabo- 
Tatory preparations of 
lithia, lithia tablets, etc.’’ 
Edward M._ University of Vienna, 
Eidherr, Chicago, IIl., declares: *‘I 
M.D.,Ph.D., have found Buffalo Lithia 
Ch.D.,Ph.G. Water of undoubted ser- 
vice in the treatment of 
Uric Acid Gravel, Chronic 
Rheumatism and Gout.”’ 


Voluminous Medical Testi- 
mony on request. For sale by 
the general drug and mineral 
water trade, 


BUFFALO LITHIA SPRINGS 


WATER (9 Sprtvas:vingana 



















EVERYCAROWNER 
NEEDS THIS BOOK 


It makes you intimately familiar 
with every electrical device on your 
car or motor boat. Tells you how 
to avoid electrical trouble, how 
to locate it and how to correct 
it, Written by experts in such 
simple terms that any one can 
understand it. 

The only book ever written that 
covers every phase of electric in- 
stallation on automobiles and motor 
boats. Write today for a copy 
before the edition is 
exhausted. Sent post- 
paid for 25c. 


THE PACKARD 
ELECTRIC CO. 
Dept. BB 
Warren, Ohio 
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The Woodpecker 


THE California woodpecker stores away 
his acorns, although he never eats them. 
He bores several holes, differing slightly 
in size, at the fall of the vear, invariably 
in a pine tree. Then he finds an acorn, 
which he adjusts to one of the holes. 

He does not, however, eat the acorn, 
since, as a rule, he is not a vegetarian. 
His object in storing away the acorns ex- 
hibits foresight and a knowledge of  re- 
sults which would seem more akin to rea- 
son than to instinct. The acorns decay 
and are attacked by insects, and it is then 
that the woodpecker reaps the harvest 
which his foresight has provided. 

Ordinarily it will be found that worms 
or ants are concealed beneath the point 
selected by the woodpecker for its attack 
and that the bird is guided in its search 
by the sense of hearing. 

There are, however, circumstances that 
go to show that the woodpecker is not 
always in search of food or guided by 
sound. In the winter, when worms and 
ants are dormant and silent, the bird 
will wake every echo for a long distance 
around by tapping on a dead, dry branch 
or on the hollow trunk of a tree. His ob- 
ject seems to be to make all the noise 
he can. 

One naturalist tells of some interesting 
observations he made of woodpeckers 


while he was occupying a house that 
had large, hollow pillars in front. Some 
smooth, round holes in them about two 


inches in diameter indicated what free- 
dom the yellowhammers had used and 
would use again. In the early spring 
they began operations, and it was impos- 
sible to sleep in that house after day- 
break. The birds would not have been 
harmed for this even had it become neces- 
sary to remove the house and pitch a 
tent on the spot. 

It was plain that noise was what they 
cared mest for, as they would bore a 
hole within a few inches of one which was 
already fermed and which would answer 
every possible purpose as well as the new 
one. ‘To try them on this point a small, 
empty cask was set bottom upward on a 
carpenter’s bench in front of the house. 

The vellowhammers could make no prog- 


ress if their intention was to perforate | 


the staves, but they could get out of that 
empty cask a wonderful volume of sound. 
They quit work on the pillars at once, 
and whereas they had before disturbed 
one household they were now able to 
awaken several at a considerable distance. 





How Opium Is Got From the 
Poppies 

Witte the poppy will grow in almost 
any climate, it is in the East that. it is 
most successfully cultivated. 

When the land has been plowed and 
harrowed, the poppy seed is sown, about 
six pounds of seed being suflicient for one- 





third of an acre. Immediately upon the 
germination of the seed, which in most 
localities is about a week after sowing. 
the 1 is divided by furrows into ree- 
the land is divided by furrows into re¢ 
tangular beds about eight feet in length 


by four in breadth, these channels being | 


employed for irrigation, since the plants 
need frequent watcring, sometimes even 
to maturiiy. 

About ten weeks after germination the 
flower appears, and its four petals are 
gently removed, on the third day after 
their expansion. to be pasted together 
with the leaves destined to form the outer 
shel! of the opium cake. Then, after a 
period of eight er ten days, the capsules 
are lanced, and the juice that has exuded 
from the incisions is scraped off with a 
small scoop and transferred to a metal 
or earthen vessel. This process is re- 
peated three oi four times at intervals 
of two or three days, and the result is 
pure opium. The tlower petals, the plant 
leaves, and the stalks have also a consid- 
erable value for packing purposes. The 
thicker portions of the stalk are used by 
natives for firewood. 

When the crude opium is gathered it 
is stored by the cultivator and carefully 
watched and examined from time to time 
in order that no mold or taint may at- 
tack it. In duc course it is ready to be 
made into cakes, dried, and packed in 
boxes. 





Cats as Foster-Mothers 


Tue cat has frequently been made to 
act as foster-mother to strange kittens. 
Cats have been known to rear rabbits. In 
one case two young rabbits dug out of 
their nest and substituted for two kittens 
were raised by the mother cat. On an- 
other occasion a cat suckled a young rat, 
for which she developed a fondness greater 
than that for her own offspring. Curi- 


ously enough, in an attempt to make a cat. 


adopt leverets the difliculty arose, not 
with the cat, but with these inforced kit- 
tens, which, although they submitted to 
be tended by their foster-mother, refused 
all nourishment from such a source. 


Tire Bill Payers! 


You have demanded a vise-like rim 


srip—with no cutting 
or breaking above the 
: § rim—and here it is. 

B | \ocowrac A . 
Mpeew | =oin Diamond No-Clinch 
ey : Tires each point of rim con- 
tact is absolutely mechanically 
correct ——the annealed steel 


cable wire in the bead holds 
with a vise-like rim grip. 


Diamond 


(NoClinch) 


Tires 


made of More Mileage Vitalized Rubber, with Perfect 3-Point Rim 





Cross Section Diamond 
(No-Clinch) Tire 


Contact and the No-Pinch Safety Flap for inner tube protection. 


So this time buy Diamond Vitalized Rubber Tires—you 
can get them to fit your rims at any of the 


25000 Diamond Dealers 


always at your Service 




















‘ Ca \ ‘Ya 
Fragrant Saazer Hops 


Anheuser-Busch import the pick of the 
world’s finest hops from the district 
of Saaz, Bohemia. It’s this exclusive 
Saazer Hop flavor which puts their 


master brew 


Budweiser 


ALONE AT THE TOP 
Supreme in Quality and Purity, spark- 
ling with the liquid life of the Cream 
of America’s Barley fields, Budweiser 
has won fame everywhere, 


Bottled only at the home = 
plant in St. Louis 


Anheuser-Busch Brewery 
St. Louis 



















Try One of Our 
Dry Varieties 


Martini—Regular 
Martini—Dry (medium) 
Martini—Brut (very dry) _ 
Manhattan—Regular 
Manhattan—Dry 


At all dealers 


G.F. "a 
& Bro. 


Sole Prop’s. 
Hartford 










MARTINE § 
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The Whittier Inn 


Sea Gate—New York Harbor 


An Ideal Hotel Home 


for Summer—Open from 
May to November 


The Inn is situated in a private 
park maintained by the local cottage 
community. 

Rooms with private bath and porch. 

Rooms are available in nearby 
cottages to those who prefer them, 
service and privileges of the Inn being 
the same. 

Entire cottages (including Hotel 
Service) may be leased for the season. 

4 clean broad beach with ample 
bathing facilities. Tennis, baseball, 
rowing and sailing. 

Private boat service to and from 
New York City. Also frequent train 
service to Brooklyn. 

Telephone Garage 

A Delightful Place—Just 45 Minutes 
by Private Boat from New Yor! 
| Rates and Buuwilet Epon Application 


Hotel Cumberland 


NEW YORK, Broadway at 54th Street 


Near 50th St. Sub- 
way Station, and 
53d Street Elevated 

















Near Depots, Shops 
and Central Park. 


New and Fireproof. 
Strictly First Class. 
tates 
Reasonable. 


$2.50 with Bath 
and up. 


Ten minutes walk 
to thirty theatres. 











Excellent 
testaurant. 
Prices Moderate. 
Send for Booklet. 





HARRY P. STIMSON, Formerly with Hotel Imperial 
Only New York Hotel Window Screened Throughout 


ROUND THe WORLD 


Six months leisurely travel de Luxe. Limited priv: + 
oeage ave Westbound Sept. 11. E astbound Oct. 
Nov . 8, 29. Southbound (the Antipodes) Oct. 38° 
Special Short Tours Westbound Oct. 4. es 
Jan. 10, 1914. Send for illustrated program No. 


THOS. COOK & SON 


245 BROADWAY, NEW YORK, or Boston, Philadelphia, 
Chicago, Montreal, Toronto, San Franciseo, Los Angeles. 


CLARK'sQORIENT CRUISE 


by sumptuous “ Rotterdam,” 24,170 tons; 16th annual ; Feb. 2; 
64 days, $4008 up, including hotels, guides, drives, shore 
trips; stop-overs. F. C. CLARK, Times Bldg., N. Y. 


Washburne’s Patent 
.K."’ Paper Fasten- 

ers. Brass and nickel- 

m plated Steel, 3 sizes; in 


Bright Metal boxes of 50 and 

















box 50 asso 
YEARLY SALE 100 MILLION 


‘THE 0.K. MFG. CO., Syracuse, N. Y. 











Great Salt Lake 


#REAT SALT LAKE presents many mys- 
terious features for study. For many 
years men of science have studied its 
rise and fall with a view to ascertain- 
ing the causes of its queer behavior, but 
as yet, it seems, they have reached no 
satisfactory conclusion with reference to 
the problem connected with its decrease 
in depth. Persons familiar with its 
depth and the shrinking in its size each 
year assert that, at the end of twenty 
years or so, the bed of the lake will be 
nearly all exposed, with the possible ex- 
ception of a few shallow pools of water. 
Then, it is thought, the mystery will be 
solved. 

In dimensions this lake is really a sea. 
It is seventy-five miles in length and 
fifty miles at its greatest width, con- 
taining, therefore, over two thousand 
square miles of surface. Near the shores 
the water is so shallow that there are 
places where one may wade out from the 
beach for a distance of a mile and yet 
not be immersed up to his shoulders. 
The buoyancy of the water is such that 
it is almost impossible for one to remain 
on his feet at a greater depth, his body 
being lifted up as a strip of wood thrown 
into the water in a vertical or oblique 
direction, as a dart is returned to the 
surface in a horizontal position. Indeed, 
it is believed that Great Salt. Lake will 
support more weight to a given volume 
of water than even the Dead Sea, to 
which in many respects it bears a strik- 
ing likeness. 

The large quantity of salt in solution 
is the principal reason for the buoyancy. 
As the lake recedes its bottom is shown 
to be composed of a heavy crust of salt, 
which is almost pure, lying upon a 
stratum that consists chiefly of sand. 
In this particular the bed of the lake is 
similar to some of the deserts in the 
Southwest, which once contained bodies 
of water equal in size to that in Utah 
or even larger. 

It is known that Great Salt» Lake 
loses a jarge quantity of water yearly 
by evaporation, but estimates of this 
quantity indicate that it is far less than 
that annually poured into the lake from 
the rivers and creeks entering it. So 
far as is known, no natural outlet exists, 
but the lake supplies an irrigating sys- 
tem in the country adjacent that requires 
a quantity of water yearly equal to a 
depth of four inches of the present area. 
This is a very small proportion of the 
volume cf water that enters it through 
its feeders, so the scientists know the 
water escapes in some other manner than 
by the irrigation canal or by evaporation. 
This is proved by the fact that the in- 
crease in the quantity that enters the lake 
at a rainy season at times does not in- 
crease its depth, and the records. s'). 
that actually it has fe" immediately 
after +he Taxdex and other streams have 
contributed a larger volume than usual. 

Near what is called Antelope Island is 
an indication that a subterranean open- 
ing exists. The waters near the island 
are so violently disturbed at, times that 
persons in the vicinity call this place 
the “maelstrom” and carefully avoid it 
when on the lake in boats. A number 
of years ago, it is said, a sailing-vessel 
loaded with sheep chanced to approach too 
near the “maelstrom,” and despite the 
streng breeze that was blowing the force 
of the water was greater than the power 
of the sails, the vessel being drawn into 
the middle of the disturbance and cap- 
sized. Although sheep are naturally 
strong swimmers and land was but a few 
hundred feet away, not one of the ani- 
mals escaped and most of the carcasses 
went under, never to appear again. 
While the buoyancy of the water is so 
great that it will support a person with- 
out aid, the boats designed for use upon 
the lake must be constructed especially 
to counteract this feature. The ordinary 
wooden vessel, when empty, is actually 
too light to be navigated with safety 
upon it, since such a small portion of 
it would be immersed. Care must, there- 
fore, be taken lest they be top-heavy. 
For this reason navigation is dangerous 
on the lake even when there is only a 
moderate wind, unless the sailing-vessel 
is loaded heavily, so that it sits deep 
enough in the water to counteract the 
buoyant tendency. 





The House-building Cater- 
pillar 


Even the ordinary caterpillar has at- 
tracted the admiration of man through- 
out the ages. The adept manner in which 
it prepares itself to lead a higher life, 
in the form of a butterfly, is one of na- 
ture’s mysteries, for no one has ever dis- 
covered where the untutored caterpillar 
gets its idea to roll itself up in a ‘cocoon 
and await developments. 

There is, however, a family of moths, 
the psychide, whose caterpillars may 
fairly be said to surpass their glittering 
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cousins in the art of building and con- 
struction. The butterfly caterpillar makes 
use of the silk which nature gives it. 
The caterpillar of the psychide go fur- 
ther than that and build little houses 
from bits of grass, leaves, shreds of bark, 
and the like. This future moth does not 
wait for the time of final retirement in 
its sarcophagus, but proceeds to con- 
struct its cottage as soon as it starts out 
in life. Unlike the beasts of the field 
that go to sleep wherever shelter can be 
found and more like unto man, the cater- 
pillar of the psychide feels that the pos- 
session of -a house is the only way in 
which a respectable creature should exist. 


It not only lives in the house, but drags. 


it about wherever it goes. It is a port- 
able house. So the inmate never needs 
to run home when in danger, but simply 
retreats within-docrs like a turtle. 

These motks are found mostly in India 
and South Africa, while a smaller speci- 
men exists in England. Some of the In- 
dian ones are three inches in length. The 
larve shows signs of intelligence as soon 
as out of the egg. At that time, when 
about one-twenty-fourth of an inch long, 
it sets about in search of its first meal. 
Immediately after the first breakfast the 
house is begun. 

Various forms of architecture are 
known to these caterpillars. In some 
examples the house is a series of octa- 
gonal sections; in others the bits of 
grass run lengthwise like a broom; or, 
again, the fibers are almost buried in a 
mesh of silk. Of course all the houses 
are lined with silk of the creature’s own 
manufacture. ‘There is also a_ door. 
When the occupant is within, the door 
can be shut on its silken hinges so se- 
curely as to prevent intrusion from the 
smallest insect. At night the caterpillar 
spins a thread and suspends itself from 
the twig of a tree. 

When the time arrives for development 
into a moth no other cocoon is necessary. 
The frout door is closed, sealed tight, 
and caterpillar goes to sleep. 

The female moths of this family have 
not progressed comparatively so far as 
other females of the animal kingdom. 
The female moth of the psychid@ pos- 
sesses no wings with which to fly, nor 
legs with which to walk, nor has she any 
jaws or feelers. Thus poorly equipped, 
she never leaves the cocoon. She stays 
at home all the time and attends to her 


duties, which are not varied, but well 
done. Perhaps that is why her offspring 


is such a wise and eflicient little cater- 


pillar. 


. 





Hats and Anntecture 


It has ken pointed out that the form 
af che lat bears a certain relation to 
buildings of a primitive nature—huts. 
A distinguished architect has invited at- 
tention to the curious resemblance that 
has existed and that is still to be found 
in many countries between headgear and 
habitations or other buildings. It may 
be that the same taste, or the lack of 
it, has given rise to the similarity of 
style, or in the beginning the designer 
of the bat may have taken the hut as a 
model. 

In the Hawaiian Islands, long before 
the inhabitants took the trouble to clothe 
themselves, they built grass houses, and 
at the present time the characteristic 
Hawaiian hat is remarkably like the hut. 

The turbans of the dignitaries of the 
Eastern church are still of the shape of 
those worn by the high priests among 
the Jews of olden times, and they are 
extraordinarily like the characteristic 
domes that surmount mosques. Again, 
it is pointed out, the high pointed spires 
of Gothic churches were contemporaneous 
with the high hornlike head-dress known 
as the hennin. It is believed, too, that 
like results may be found after a com- 
parison of other styles of* architecture 
with the headgear of the period wherein 
they flourished. 





Lo, the East-Indian Police ! 


Tur British House of Commons has 
been investigating recently a case of tor- 
ture by the police in Poona, India. It 
was admitted that tortures described by 
the crown prosecutor as revolting to hu- 
manity were inflicted upon three innocent 
peasants for the purpose of extorting a 
confession of robbery from them. There 
had been a robbery, and the real thieves 
were eventually discovered, but in the 
mean time the police deliberately con- 
cocted the charge against the three peas- 
ants, recorded the extorted confessions as 
voluntary confessions, and bolstered them 
up by burying some alleged stolen prop- 
erty, and ‘then compelling the three ac- 
cused to dig it out. The four native 
policemen concerned in the affair have 
been sentenced to heavy terms of im- 
prisonment, and_ their victims have re- 
ceived some pecuniary compensation from 
the government. 
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The A.M. Holter Hardware Co. 
Helena, Montana 


AttHoucH Helena owes much of its 
growth and prestige to its exceptional 
geographical position and the excellent 
shipping facilities at its disposal, it is 
equally true that the extent of its whole- 
sale banking and commercial interests is 
due to the ample capital, large stock, and 
progressive business policy established by 
the pioneer business men of the city, among 
whom none are more representative than 
the A. M. Holter Hardware Company. 

The history of this house dates back 
forty-six years, to the time the business was 
established as a general merchandise store 
by A. M. Holter and Brother, during the 
palmy days of Last Chance Gulch. In 
its growth and expansion it has kept pace 
with the development of the state and 
the advancement of Helena to such an 
extent that the history of both might 
well read as one. 

For twenty years the business was con- 
tinued as a general merchandise store until 
1887, when A. M. Holter incorporated the 

M. Holter Hardware Company, since 
which time it has occupied the substantial 
three-story and basement brick building, in 
the heart of the business district. This build- 
ing is devoted to the extensive retail interests 
of the company, while commodious ware- 
houses located —— to the railway 
tracks carry the large stock used in the 
transaction of the company’s wholesale 
business. 

The largest stock between St. Paul and 
the coast is carried by this company, such 
as is usually handled by jobbing hardware 
houses, consisting of a complete line of 
mining supplies, Blasting Powder, Explo- 
sives, Caps, Fuse, Powder, Builders’ Hard- 
ware, Contractors’ Supplies, House Furnish- 
ings, Ammunition, Guns and Rifles, Paints, 
Oil, Glass, and a kindred line of Mer- 
chandise. 

The furnishings and fixtures of the retail 
department are metropolitan in appearance 
and surprise strangers to the city not fa- 
miliar with the extent of the business trans- 
acted from Helena by its big houses. 

Handsome plate- glass showcases, solid 
oak fixtures, and a well-arranged salesroom 
are well in keeping with the high-grade 
—— of the stock handled. 

M. Holter is the founder and presi- 
Pes of the business, and G. F. Graham is 
general manager. x* ; 
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The Mystery of Selenium 

For almost a hundred years chemists 
have recognized the existence of selenium. 
That is practically all that was known 
about this strange element until the 
twentieth century was well started. At 
the present time selenium has come to be 
considered one of the marvels of science, 
one whose powers are so touched with 
mystery that even yet the why and the 
wherefore are veiled. The uses of the 
element are proving themselves anew 
each day in some earnest seeker’s labora- 
tory. There are men who have already 
given much study to it and who are will- 
ing to make extravagant sounding pre- 
dictions of its possibilities. Think of a 
substance that will cause the discharge 
of great guns at the touch of a beam of 
light that can transmit a sunray into an 
audible sound! All this and more is 
characteristic of selenium. 

John Jacob Berzelius, a Swedish chem- 
ist, was the discoverer of this strange 
element. While employed as an expert 
in connection with the making of sul- 
phurie acid at Gripsholm, he noticed one 
day an unfamiliar red powder left as 
a residue in the lead chambers of the 
acid-works. He investigated and found 
that it was actually an element. 

The Scandinavian could find no _par- 
ticular use for his discovery at the time, 
and after he and his pupils had investi- 
gated it thoroughly enough to fix its 
place in chemistry as part of the so-called 
“sulphur group” they assigned it to 
the category of waste products. Sci- 
entists of iater years have found a 
veritable treasure mine in these scorned 
substances and selenium was no excep- 
tion. 

This neglected element may replace 
coal as a generating agent for both heat 
and power. That in itself would give to 
selenium a place as important in its way 
as any gained by its more aristocratic 
contemporary radium. 
other duties for selenium to perform. 
By its use a war-ship hunting out the 





But there are | 


guns of a. fortress by means of brilliant | 


searchlights will bring destruction upon 
itself. It would be practically suicide 
for an enemy's ship to throw a search- 
light on a fort whose guns were fitted 
with selenium conductors, for immedi- 
ately a heavy shell would plow its way 
down the path of light and into the vitals 
of the ship. 

All that would be needed for such 
equipment would be a box on the gun- 
carriage containing a_ selenium cell. 
Small lamps could be handled near by 
with impunity, but the instant that the 
glare of a strong searchlight fell upon 
the cell the element would be changed 
from a poor to an excellent conductor 
and flash a spark from a battery to the 
powder charge. 

Handy as it might be in time of war, 
the uses of selenium in peace are even 
greater. It has proved itself capable 
not only of magnifying minute sounds 
to an almost incredible volume, but of 
making possible the record by sound of 
all sorts of light. For instance, a lamp 
will give a light which “sounds” like 
a murmur by moonlight, while in sun- 
light a roar is produced that drowns the 
noise of a passing dray. Selenium is 
alsc used in the observation of the transit 
of Venus and eclipses of the sun, to light 
and extinguish buoys automatically, to 
guide and explode torpedoes, for meas- 
uring X-rays, and in the glass industry, 
making easy the blowing of very hard 
glass and providing the coloring for red 
glass and red films. 

Like many of the other important ele- 
ments, however, selenium enforces penal- 
ties for its labors. It inflames the muc- 
ous membrane of the nasal channed and 
causes the outbreak of a rash resembling 
eczema if experimented with for any 
length of time. 

Little as selenium is known outside of 
the scientific world, it is not a rare ele- 
ment. Rather it is widely distributed. 
It is a permanent ingredient of sulphur, 
and as such was known to the alchemists 
of ancient times, although they did not 
observe its character as an element. From 
the chemical standpoint it is classed as 
a metalloid. It is found in a pure state 
in a Mexican mineral called riolit which 
is found in the Culebras and as sulfosel- 
enide of silver, lead, bismuth, copper, 
and mureury in the minerals called 
guanajuatite, aquilarite, and  onofrite. 
More abundantly it occurs as_ selenious 
acid combined with silver, lead, bismuth, 
copper, colbalt, mercury, and thallium 
in various South-American provinces. 
There are deposits of it in various states 
of the Union, New York having four such 
spots. It is also found pure in the sul- 
phur which clings to the craters of vol- 
canoes, the crater in the Liparian Islands 
being especially abundant in its supply. 

More important, possibly, as a cheaper 
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form of procuring selenium, are the min- 
erals which are called pyrites. From 
those as a by-product the element has 
been obtained since 1838 and used in the 
manufacture of sulphuric acid. The 
pyrites are found al] over Europe, es- 
pecially in Germany, Austria, and Hun- 
gary. The continental factories use 
these for the making of the acid, but the 
Sicilian sulphur which has been used ex- 
clusively by the English manufacturers 
has been found to contain an even greater 
percentage of selenium. 

The poisonous and dangerous attributes 
of this old but still strange substance 
lie chiefly in selenium dioxide or selenious 
acid. It corrodes the skin and affects 
the nails to a greater degree, coloring 
them reddish brown in spots and causing 
pain that sometimes lasts for hours. Its 
effect on the mucous membranes has al- 
ready been noted. What it might do if 
the handling of it was continued steadily 
no ene has yet discovered, but its earliest 
threats show that in its present form at 
least selenium requires the services of an 
expert and careful chemist before it can 
be harnessed to work for man. 





Earth-eaters 


NOWHERE in the world is the taste for 
earth-eating absolutely unknown. In the 
less developed regions of South America, 
in central and west Africa, in New Cale- 
donia, the Sonda Islands, Australia, Laos, 
Tonkin, China, and even Siberia the na- 
tives, men, women, and children, are all 
addicted to the habit. The substance 
which they eat, however, is not ordinary 
earth. It is a very white and pure clay 
that contains a little iron. The daily con- 
sumption of a confirmed earth-eater may 
be as much as seven pounds. Sometimes 
this clay is taken in the form of pills, at 
others it is made into pancakes, while 
again it is kneaded into small models of 
birds and animals which are dried, then 
grilled, and eaten either before or after 
a meal. Oceasionally it is reduced to 
powder, when it serves as a seasoning. 
Insipid to the taste at first, it has a 
relish second to none for the habitual 
consumer. 

The origin of the habit is a mystery, 
for, although the clay sometimes contains 
animal matter, such has little nutritive 
value. It may be akin to the chewing- 
gum habit. In Laos, when the rice crop 
fails, the people throng to the river-banks 
in order to provide themselves with clay. 
Natives in lower Senegal season their rice 
with chalybrate matter, as the white 
man’s ancestors fed partly on roots and 
partly on berries crushed roughly on a 
millstone, the sand from which became 
mingled with the food. 





The Amazons 


For a long time it was held that the 
story of the Amazons, the valiant race of 
women warriors, sc great a favorite with 
the Greeks and other peoples of antiquity, 
was a mere poetic myth, but within re- 
cent years archeological researches have 
indicated that there were indeed women 
fighters of high rank in those remote days. 

A couple of years ago there was un- 
earthed a sepulcher in that part of Italy 
known as Etruria, in which was discov- 
ered a war chariot of bronze and iron, 
wherein was crouched the skeleton of a 
woman. About this skeleton were the re- 
mains of rich robes and ornaments of 
gold and ivory, such as, in the old tradi- 
tions, the Amazons wore in battle. The 
bronze-work and the _ terra-cotta vases 
fixed the date of the tomb as about 
800 B.c. 

The first stories of the Amazons as- 
signed them to the northeastern part of 
Asia Minor, but Etruria was peopled from 
Asia Minor and had attained a high de- 
gree of skill in certain of the arts long 
before Rome was founded. Such evidence 
as this tomb affords is, in the opinion 
of more than one authority, more con- 
vineing than the pictures of Amazons on 
the old vases, or such legends as that of 
Queen Penethesilea, who was said to have 
led five thousand women fighters to the 
aid of Priam during the Trojan War. 





Tree Temperature 


Ir is not shade alone that makes it 
cooler under a tree in summer. The cool- 
ness of the tree itself is to be consid- 
ered, since its temperature is about forty- 
five degrees, Fahrenheit, at all times, as 
that of the human body is a fraction more 
than ninety-eight degrees. So, it will be 
seen. a clump of trees cools the air as 
a piece of ice cools the water in a pitcher. 

It is for this reason that municipal 
experts contend that trees should be 
planted in the tenement districts of large 
cities. If, they reason, the air can be 
made cooler and purer by the trees, fewer 
children will die of heat ailments. As 
more city children die during the months 
of June, July, August, and September 
than in any other period of the year, the 
importance of the suggestion has received 
wide-spread notice. 
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HE new National Playground — Glacier 

National Park—invites you to spend your 

vacation among its mountains, its glaciers, 
cataracts, and trout streams. The scenic grandeur of this 
1,500 square mile amphitheatre located in Northwestern 
Montana, provides a memorable vacation trip. 


Vacations—$1 to $5 per Day 


A magnificent new hotel, operated in connection with the 
chain of Swiss chalets throughout the Park, assures ideal 
accommodations. Tours through the Park by auto, stage, 
horseback, launch, or afoot may be made at $1 to $5 a day. 
Low round trip summer tourist rates via the Great Northern 
Railway to Spokane, Portland, Tacoma, Seattle and many other 


Pacific Coast points permit stop-overs at Glacier National Park. 
Special convention fares on certain dates. 


This Literature Sent Free 


A set of interesting booklets illustrating and describing the wonders of 
Glacier National Park, together with an aeroplane map-folder containing full information as 
to the cost of the trip, will be sent free to you upon request. Write for this literature before 
you make your vacation decision. 


H. A. NOBLE, Gen. Pass. Agent, C. W. Pitts, Gen. Agt. Pass. Dept.,.210 S. Clark 


Great Northern Railway GOSS Tes 
Dept. 120, St. Paul, Minn. 
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Stephen Lounsbery, Gen. Agt. Pass. 
Dept., 1184 Broadway, N. Y. 
Telephone—Mad. Sq. 7725 
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“At New York’s Most Popular and Fashionable Resort 
by the Sea.” 
Where the temperature seldom varies from 70 degrees. 
Within the city limits, half hour by train, one hour by auto. 

Unsurpassed surf bathing, new tennis courts, 

deep sea fishing, famous outdoor restaurant, 
boating and sailing. 
AMERICA’S LEADING SEASHORE HOTEL. 


RIENTAL HOTEL 


Opens June 26th. European Plan. 
Concerts by Mercadante’s Orchestra Morning and Evening. 
Auto roads direct to hotel entrance. Garage and parking accommodations. 
JOSEPH P. GREAVES, Manager. 
Booking Office, 243 Fifth Ave., Florida East Coast Hotel Co. 
Tels. 9230-9231 Madison Square. 


























FRANK BOGART, Vice-President 


J. E. BOWER 
FRANK BOGART 
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UNION BANK AND 
TRUST COMPANY 


HELENA, MONTANA 


Capital . . . $250,000 
Surplus and Profits,$300,000 
$3,000,000 


OFFICERS : 


S. McKENNAN, President 
A. P. CURTIN, Vice-President 
R. O. KAUFMAN, Cashier C. B. PFEIFFER, Asst. Cashier 


DIRECTORS : 


HORACE ELLING 
CONRAD KOHRS 
S. McKENNAN 


Deposits . . 





GEORGE L. RAMSEY 
JOSEPH K. TOOLE 


P. CURTIN R. C. WALLACE 





Exposition, San Francisco, 1915 





Business in 2000 B.C. 


Tue deciphering of the old Babylonian 
records of clay have revealed some very 
interesting facets with reference to busi- 
ness life two thousand years before Christ. 
In manv cases these records relate to 
trade transactions, to business disputes, 
incident to the ordinary, every-day doings 
of the merchants, and to their troubles as 
to the title to property. There are even 
data to show how the Babylonians and 
their neighbors conducted their account- 
ing systems, 

Nearly four thousand years ago these 
people had so far progressed in“ busi- 
ness that it was actually found neces- 
sary to enact special laws to deal with 
those who were trving the “short cuts ” 
to wealth. The young man with “ pros- 
pects,” like his prototypes of to-day, was 
wont to utilize these prospects in negotia- 
tion with the professional money-lender. 

The banker of Babylon deposited regu- 
larly and issued his brick “ checks ” and 
bills of exchange, and the law intervened, 
as it does to-day, to uphold the rights of 
property. So keen, indeed, were the busi- 
ness instincts of the Babylonians that 
even the priests were not above a “ deal” 
in offerings and in real estate. Further- 
more, it appears that a vast part of the 
commerce of Babylonia was concentrated 
in the temples. Great quantities — of 
metals, cereals, and other commodities, 
coming either as gifts to the gods or as 
presents to the temples, were sold by the 
priests, and the latter rarely failed to ob- 
tain their full profit. 

Most careful accounts of revenue and 
expenditure were kept. These show in 
many cases that investments in loans 
and purchases of land, as well as other 
profitable dealings, were a regular part 
of the fiscal activities of the priestly es- 
tablishiments. 

There have been preserved the contract 
tablets kept by a firm of bankers and 
money-lenders known as “The Sons of 
Beihi.” established at Babylon as early 
as one thousand years before Christ. 
This firm was of enormous wealth and 
influence. It has been called by one Eng- 
lish writer “the Rothschilds of the ancient 
world.’ It conducted nearly every sort 

‘of financial operation. Tt made loans 
to the state. as well as to private indi- 
viduals, and the finances of the court 
were intrusted to it for several genera- 
tions. It collected the land taxes, tithes, 
and dues for the use of public roads and 
paid them into the royal treasury. 

This firm also undertook the conduct 
of what are now called “agencies ” for 
private persons, and, in addition to its 
vast money - lending must 
also have been engaged in what we now 
term “banker's ” since it) Is 
practically certain that in those days 
there existed documents corresponding to 
modern cheeks and bills of exchange. 

fhe transactions of this firm were 
noted down on clay tablets which were 
stored in great) earthenware jars for 
safety. There they remained until they 
were brought to light by scientific ex- 
ploration. All these tablets bear the 
names of the contracting parties and 


transactions, 


business, 





trading firm in ancient Babylonia, for at 
Nifler there were discovered the records 
of another firm, known as Murasu, that 
rose to a position of great wealth and im- 
portance during the fifth century before 
Christ. 

The tablets unearthed at Dilbat, near 
Babylon, also throw an interesting light 
upon the business methods of the people. 
These tablets tell in graphic manner the 
story of the citizens, their business trans- 
actions, disputes, and every-day life, par- 
ticularly with reference to land_ trans- 
actions. They are what might best be 
termed family archives. They relate to 
period, being mostly dated 
in the reigns of the predecessors of that 
mighty monarch Hammurabi, who codi- 
lied the Babylonian laws, and so were 
composed at the period of the first Baby- 
lonian dynasty. 

The documents rescued from the ruins 
of Dilbat almost all concern the sale or 
renting of houses and Jands and fields or 
the purchase of cattle and crops. Dilbat 
was the center of a rich agricultural dis- 
trict. The terms employed are common 
to all the Babylonian cities. The ground 
and the houses are clearly defined by the 
enumeration of neighboring  proprieties 
and the names of their proprietors. Fre- 
quently the boundary is a street, a canal, 
a pond, or harbor. Then, in cases of real 
estate, follows a statement of value, with 
the names of vendor and purchaser, and 
at the end of the document comes the 
oath sworn before the god of the city in 
temple and also an invocation of the 
reigning king. The Dilbat seribes also 
added a clause placing the onus of any 
subsequent dispute of the deed upon the 
seller. “For all the contests concerning 
the property [A. B.] is responsible.” 
Finally follow the names of the witnesses, 
and often also-of the scribes of the tablets. 
and generally several signets of the per- 
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No camera is so good as the Graflex for making 


pictures of children. Indoors or in the shade 
snapshots may be made fast enough to 
secure perfect pictures. 





You can photograph on dark days when you use 
a Graflex. This picture was made on a rainy, 
heavily clouded day in December. 






The Graflex is best for those who 
“hunt with a camera.” 


"TPR 


On clear days, when the sun is shining, the 
Graflex will make pictures in 1-1000th 
of a second. 








GRAFLEX 
CANERAS 


The GRAFLEX makes 
better photography pos- 
sible by eliminating the 
uncertainties. Focusing 
scale and “finder” are 
done away with. With 
a GRAFLEX you see 
the image full size of 
finished picture, up to 





the instant of exposure 
right side up. You know 
to a certainty that the 
picture is in focus, with- 
out having to guess the 
distance between the 
camera and subject. 


The GRAFLEX Focal 
Plane Shutter works at 
any speed from “time” 


to 1-1000th of a second. 
Send for Illustrated Catalog. 


FOLMER & SCHWING 
DIVISION 
Eastman Kodak Co. 
ROCHESTER, N.Y. 
































Tenement Tommy 
Asks for 


A Square Deal 








He lives in New York’s stuffy tenement district, the 
most congested spot in America. 

In his sultry three-room home there is scarcely space 
to eat and sleep. His playground is the blistering pave- 
ment of the ill-smelling streets, hemmed in by scorching 


brick walls. 


Tommy’s widowed mother is broken with worry; 
his sisters and brothers are as pallid and frail ashe. The 


winter struggle has sapped their vitality. 


starving for air. 


They are 


No medicine will help Tommy. What he, his mother 
and the other children need are: a chance to breathe 
something pure and fresh,—a taste of sunshine and out- 
door freedom,—an outing in the country or at the sea- 


shore. 


But between Tommy and his needs stands poverty, 


the result of misfortune. 
all his fault. 


He must suffer just as if it were 


This Association every summer sends thousands of 
‘Tenement Tommies’’, mothers and babies to the country 
and to Sea Breeze, its fresh air home at Coney Island. 
A dollar bill, a five dollar check, or any amount you care 
to contribute, will help us to answer Tommy’s appeal. 

Send contributions to Robert Shaw Minturn, Treas- 
urer, Room 204, 105 East 22nd Street, New York City. 





NEW YORK ASSOCIATION FOR IMPROVING 
THE CONDITION OF THE POOR 





R. FULTON CUTTING, President. 
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sons concerned. The 
duplicate. The first was inseribed and 
baked and copied; then a cover of soft 
clay placed over or around it, and the 
document re-engrossed upon this cover 
from the copy, so that it could be re- 
ferred to at any time by paying the re- 
quired fee at the record office. 

In case of dispute as to its accuracy, 
for an extra sum the outer envelope was 
broken and compared with its interior 
duplicate text; and the litigant who 
proved to be in error in his allegation 
that the two versions were not identical 
paid a considerable forfeit, and a new 
outer case was placed over the original 
tablet and reinscribed. This procedure is 
mentioned in the Old Testament as inquir- 
ing of the outer and inner tablet of a 
deed. 





How Many Stars Are There ? 


WE think of the muititudes of the stars 
and would in all probability boldly say 
that on a clear, frosty, moonless night we 
see millions of them. In reality on such 
a night, if we leave out the faintly lumi- 
nous Milky Way, we see less than three 
thousand distinct stars. In the whole 
starry sphere, of which we see only half 
at any given time, there are only a score 
of first-magnitude stars, beginning with 
Sirius, the brightest of them, and inelud- 
ing stars like Orion’s right shoulder and 
left knee, Betelgeux and Rigel, Vega and 
Arcturus. Of stars of the second mag- 
nitude, like six of the seven stars in the 
Dipper, there are, in all, sixty-five. Of 
stars of the third magnitude, like the 
remaining star of the Dipper, where the 
handle joins the bowl, there are a hundred 
and ninety. Of stars of the fourth mag- 
nitude, under five hundred; of the tifth, 
just over a thousand; and of the sixth, 
the extreme limit visible to the naked eye 
on the best nights something over three 
thousand, making in all less than five 
thousand visible at any time to the naked 
eye; while only half, or about two thou- 
sand five hundred, can be seen at one 
time. 

But even an opera-glass shows a great 
many more, and larger and larger tele- 
scopes disclose more and more. Yet they 
seem limited in number, at least if it be 
true that the light-carrying ether does 
not absorb and extinguish the light of the 
most remote. For if they were really 
infinite in number, and their light came 
to us unimpeded, the night sky would be 
uniformly luminous, which it is not. So 
that a small telescope which shows stars 
down to the ninth magnitude will add 
about a hundred thousand stars to those 
visible to the unaided eve, while the larg- 
est telescopes will show stars down to 
about the sixteenth magnitude. —Arge- 
lander’s star chert ineludes between three 
and four hundred thousand stars counted 
and plotted by hand, while the modern 
photographie survey, in which the stars 
are made to map themselves, goes up to 
the high figure of fifteen millions. It is 
computed that the best optical means 
which human genius can devise may show 
a hundred million stars. If this be, as is 
supposed, close to the total of existing 
stars, and if we remember that the popu- 
lation of the earth is computed to be one 
thousand five hundred millions, then it 
follows that there is only one star for 
each fifteen people, or, say, a star for 
each three families—by no means such a 
vast number as most people suppose. But, 
as said, this is true only if the ether does 
not extinguish any of the light, and so 
does not hide the most distant stars by 
absorbing their luminous messages. 





A Novel Automobile Club 


RECENTLY there has been started in 
Paris a novel institution called the Hun- 
dred Club. Its object is the revival of 
the culinary art. To realize this end 
members spare no pains. All are keen 
automobilists familiar with the roads of 
the most remote provinces and their 
houses of call. These enthusiasts in a 
good cause “club” the experiences thus 
gained for the general benefit. Thus a 
member who has received satisfactory 
treatment in a certain town informs the 
club of the fact in a note that mentions 
the specialties of the house, the dishes, 
and wines it is best to ask for down to 
the smallest details of the service. At 
one place, for instance, the chef has a 
decided talent for “sauce mousseline.” 
At a second the kitchen help are marvels 
of cleanliness, and so on. On the other 
hand, the indifferent cooking at some es- 
tablishment is pointed out as a warning 
to avoid the place as a plague spot. 

Duly filed among the club records, and 
kept secret from outsiders, these valuable 
hints are free to members for their ex- 
elusive use. One result has been that 
the accumulated memoranda have taken 
shape in a sort of geographical cook 
dictionary. 
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Where the Millionaires Come From 





O TELL OF THE PROSPERITY of Pittsburgh 


is superfluous. 4 Everybody knows the names of 
many of its millionaires—knows that the town breeds money. 
@ Now a city of rich people means countless thousands of 
skilled workers who have helped to make them nch. It 
means an enormous capacity to consume the necessities and 
the luxuries of life. It means a fertile field for advertisers. 
@ After your well-thought-out advertisements convince people, 
the money to purchase your goods must be forthcoming or 
your advertising appropriation has been wasted. The one 
best town in America for advertising results in proportion to 
population is Pittsburgh. There is no mistake about that. 
@ If you have tried it out you know—if not you should prove 
Pittsburgh to your own satisfaction.  But—be sure that 
you buy space in 


Che Pittsburgh Post 


the paper that brings the results. 4 Want to be “shown’’? 


EMIL M. SCHOLZ, GENERAL MANAGER 


CONE, LORENZEN & WOODMAN, Foreign Representatives 
NEW YORK CHICAGO DETROIT KANSAS CITY 






































No legitimate use to which you. can 
severe for 


put your Car is too 
Delco Equipment— 


Delco Engineers realized in the initial stages of Electrical 
Cranking and Lighting development that an entirely new type of 
electrical apparatus was going to be required to meet the extraor- 


dinary demands of automobile service. 


Electrical appliances made for stationary uses would not do—they were not 


sturdy enough. 


A system of road testing was inaugurated—testing vastly more severe than ™ 
the use to which any automobile is subjected by its owner. 


Every piece 
enough to become a part of Delco Equipment. 


Electrical experts were in despair in the early stages of development work 


never been made that would stand such usage 


The experts declared that Delco standards were too high. 


But they were reached. 


And they are being maintained. 


of apparatus must stand up under these tests before it is good 


‘Electrical appliances had 


. 
Chat they could not be reached in actual practice. 


That is why over 30,000 Delco equipped cars are giving such wonderful service to over 30,000 delighted owners. 


The Delco System 





ia ctric Cranking Lighting -Ignition 


Almost any one ean build an electrical starter that will crank or 
spin an engine and that will do spectacular stunts in exhibi- 
tions or in garage demonstrations. 

That is simply a matter of coupling up an electric motor and a 
battery to an engine. 

The building of an electrical equipment that will stand up under 
hard road service, and that will maintain a constant and 
even charge in the battery under all ordinary operating con- 
ditions is quite another problem. 

And one of the biggest factors in that problem is the battery. 

Apparatus that will stand up is the first big essential. 

A fully charged battery under all conditions is the second. 

The battery is the heart of the electric starter. 

It is the source of power. 

Sut suppose the battery becomes exhausted. 

Suppose you are driving your car slowly and are using a good 
deal of current for lights and frequent cranking. 


The Delco generator has a capacity 
great as other similar apparatus 


That means a heavy drain on the battery and very little current 
being generated to recharge it. 


Or suppose you are driving fast and using practically no current 
except possibly for ignition. 


That means an over supply to be taken care of. 

How: can things be equalized? 

How is it possible to generate enough current to keep the bat- 
tery fully charged when the car is being driven slowly and 
not overcharge the battery under fast driving? 

It looked impossible at first. 

Expert engineers said it was impossible. 

The obvious necessity was a generator with capacity enough to 
charge the battery at slow speed. 

And that entailed a regulator that would effectively prevent 
overcharging at high speed. 

Such a regulator had never been made. 

Delco engineers produced it—and the problem was solved. 

of two or three times as 

insuring an ample supply 


of current at all times—and yet it is not possible ever to over- 


charge a Delco battery. 


Does all this give you an idea of Deleo quality—and Delco 


efficiency? 


Does it help you to understand why Delco equipped cars are 


actually at a premium: 


And why it has been necessary to more than double Delco fac- 
tory capacity since the first of the year? 


We have a new book illustrating the recent flood 
at Dayton—and telling the story from the Delco 
angle. Shall we send you a copy? 


The Dayton Engineering Laboratories Company 


Dayton, Ohio 

















